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A view in the boiler 
house of Plant No.4, 
Northampton, Penn- 
sylvania, of The Atlas 
Portland Cement 
Company, makers of 
Atlas Gray and Atlas 
White Portland Ce- 
ment. The Crane pip- 
ing materials illus- 
trated are now twen- 
ty-two years old, and 
are still operating as 
originally installed by 
the Atlas power de- 
partment. 


On the job for 22 years and still serving 


One brief, laconic sentence in a letter from 
The Atlas Portland Cement Company tells 
the story of the service given by Crane 
valves, fittings, and piping. ““This material,” 
it says, “was purchased in 1904 and is still 
operating exactly as originally installed.” 
In the sheer simplicity of this state- 
ment is a tribute to the value of 
Crane quality that would be diffi- 
cult to equal with pages of proof. 
For it translates into terms of serv- 
ice to the user the results of Crane 
foundry experience, which began in 
1855. It testifies to the worth of 
Crane chemical control of raw ma- 


A Crane mixing valve 


termine the behavior of metals under the 
stress of high temperatures. 

So, for every industry and for the home, 
whether the prime requirement be safety, 
untroubled and continuous operation, long- 
run economy, or all three qualities combined 
—Crane valves, fittings, and pip- 
ing always supply utmost service. 
When building, remodeling, or re- 
pairing plant or home, your choice 
of piping materials can be guided 
by the satisfactory performance 
which Crane products have given 
in countless installations similar 
to your own. To assure yourself of 


terials. It suggests the benefits of to temper and control service as faultless and econom- 
the pioneer Crane research to de- Your morning shower. ca], for every need—specify Crane. 


CRANE 


PIPING MATERIALS TO CONVEY AND CONTROL STEAM, LIQUID, GAS, AND OIL 
WRITE CRANE Co., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Fohns, Que. 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrp., LONDON 
Cid CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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HE OTHER DAY a represen- 
tative of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute walked into a business 
man’s office in answer to a telephone 
call. 
“T have sent for you because I 
am in serious trouble,” said the man. 
“T am on the verge of bankruptcy. 
“Fifteen years ago I had an op- 
portunity to enrol with the Insti- 
tute,” he went on. “But I was just 
out of college, making a good salary, 
and I expected to get my.¢xperience 
out of my work. I did pretty well. 
I accumulated a small fortune.” 


He hesitated. “It’s gone now,” 
he said. “In the last two months I 
have lost $35,000 in my business, 
and all because there are certain 
fundamental principles of business 
[ thought I knew and didn’t. 


“But it’s not too late,” he con- 
cluded. “I can get back that $35,000, 
and this time I won’t lose it. I 
want to enrol for your reading 
course before another sun sets.” 


Procrastination is the thief 
of cold hard cash 
{t is the business of the Alexander 
‘lamilton Institute to prevent just 
such tragedies as this. How? By 
providing a means whereby a man 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 











LOST: $35,000 


may become familiar with all the 
underlying principles of business. 


The young man of twenty with 
no. responsibilities to anyone but 
himself can perhaps afford to take 
a chance. 


But these are serious days, these 
days after thirty! The earning of 
money, once taken more or less 
lighty, has become vital. You want 
your, wife to have every comfort 
this world offers. You want ‘your 
children to have as good a chance 
as you had—a better chance. 


It is to mature men—men who — 


not only want to succeed but mus: 
succeed—that the Institute appeals 
most strongly. 


For more than sixteen years it 
has been the privilege of the Insti- 
tute to help men shorten the path 
to success ; to increase their earning 
power, to make them masters of 
the larger opportunities in business. 
More than 250,000 men have prof- 
ited by its training. 

Its Advisory Council consists of 
these prominent men: 

General Coleman DuPont, the -well- 
known business executive; Percy H. 


Johnston, President of 
the Chemical National 


of the College of Engineering, Cornell 


‘University; John Hays, Hammond, the 


eminent engineer; Frederick HI. Hurd- 
man, Certified Public Accountant and 
Business Advisor ; and Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, the statistician and, economist. 


The typical Institute 
man is—You 


You are’ probably over 30. The 
average age of Institute subscrib- 
ers is 34, 


You ween a wife; perhaps chil- 


‘dren. | A’majority of Institute sub- 


scribers are married. 

In-other words, this, training ‘is 
especially designed for you. Will 
you let us tell you about it? 


Send- for this valuable book 


Out of our experience we have pre- 
pared a book called “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” We should like 
‘to send you this book—free by 
mail, and without obligation. 

It is a cheerful, helpful book. It 
proves conclusively that a man’s 
responsibilities and income can be 
increased by a definite addition to 
his business knowledge; and ‘it 
points the way. The coupon brings 
it to you. 





Bank of New York; 
Dexter S. Kimball, Dean 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE ' 
638 Astor Place 


New York City 















| CANADA, address the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, Limited, C.P.R. 
Bldg., Toronto. 


Street, Sydney. 


-Mention-of “Forbes” -insures 


Signature 
Business 
Address... 
A . 
IN AUSTRALIA, the Alexander Busjness 
Hamilton Institute, 11c Castlereagh Address... 





Send me: at once the new revised edition of “Forging 
Ahead in Business,’”’ which. I may keep without obligation. 
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Business and Stock Outlook 


PTIMISM rules almost 
everywhere. Pessimists have 
been well-nigh silenced. This 

being so, it will do no harm to men- 
tion a few facts calculated to keep 
enthusiasm within bounds. 

Building activity has at last slack- 
ened unmistakably. “To Let” signs 
are multiplying in not a few cities. 
Home-building is being so overdone 
that very substantial concessions are 
being offered in many cases to attract 
tenants. Extremely high wages are 
likely to discourage speculative build- 
ing now that the tide has turned. 

Demand for money has broadened 
for both commercial and security 
market purposes. Time money rates 
are higher than a year ago, and be- 
fore the end of August the call rate 
in Wall Street was 5 per cent. After 
the rather heavy Treasury financing 
and the income tax payments of Sep- 
tember 15 have been taken care of, 
the day-to-day rate may weaken, but 
time funds will be needed for some 
time for agricultural purposes. 

Presently the political pot will be- 
gin to boil. Although financial 
sentiment is prepared for the loss of 
quite a number of Republican seats, 
nevertheless the campaigning and the 
uncertainty are likely to have at least 
some restraining influence. 

Agricultural prices are somewhat 
disappointing. Agricultural products 
as a whole are only one-third above 
the pre-war level, whereas other com- 
modities are two-thirds higher. The 
cause is, of course, large crops, a 
fact not in itself regrettable. 

After the recent spurt the iron and 
steel industry has become less ram- 
pant. Reports of price-cutting have 
been current. Should the recession 
in building go far, steel naturally 
would be affected. 

President Green of the American 
Federation of Labor is reported as 
having made the statement that some 
25 per cent. of unionized workers are 
suffering from unemployment. The 
ratio among non-union workers can- 
not possibly be nearly so high. He 





Two-Sided 


By B. C. Forbes 


complains that there has been consid- 
erable over-production. 

It still remains true that the cotton 

textile industry is far from fully em- 
ployed, that the woolen industry is 
quiet, that the shoe industry is not 
prospering, that the oil industry is 
suffering from over-supply. The New 
York Federal Reserve Bank reports 
a 12 per cent. decrease in wholesale 
trade as compared with a year ago. 
The sugar industry is still far from 
booming. Non-ierrous metals are 
weak, 
_ Whether the automobile industry 
can maintain its phenomenal volume 
of sales remains to be seen. So far 
the record has been remarkable. 

Foreign conditions leave much to 
be desired. Britain is still in the grip 
of widespread unemployment, even 
apart from her idle coal miners. Ger- 
many also has an unemployment 
problem. Italy is working under 
forced draught. France continues to 
wallow in a financial morass. Her 
position is distinctly precarious. And 
there are uncomfortable situations in 
several other countries. 

Our foreign trade balances this 
year have been light when they have 
not been actually “against” us. And 
one hears more or less apprehension 
expressed concerning foreign sales of 
raw materials which ordinarily are 
supplied at home. 


All this is not to be interpreted as 
meaning that business in the United 
States is bad. It is the reverse. 

Instead of the traditional slowing- 
down in Mid-Summer, we have ex- 
perienced a noticeable quickening of 
the business pace. Record-breaking 
railway car loadings week after week 
prove conclusively that producing and 
buying and selling are proceeding at 
an unusually active rate. It is sig- 
nificent, too, that most wage changes 
have been in the upward direction. 

Indeed, it is because things have 
been moving along so satisfactorily 
and because there has been a land- 
slide towards unrestrained optimism 
that the foregoing facts have been 
brought to attention. Optimism is 
justified, but not recklessness. 

Powerful stock market speculators 
have also been indulging in ultra- 
bullishness. They have not succeed- 
ed, however, in stampeding the public 
into wholesale buying. An artificial 
market—and the market recently has 
been pronouncedly artificial—always 
contains elements of danger. Excep- 
tionally fine earnings have warrant- 
ed higher quotations for good rail- 
way stocks, and there are also at- 
tractive investments in other divi- 
sions of the stock market. 

But it is questionable whether the 
daring manipulators will continue 
their three-ring circus much longer. 
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‘Industry cannot afford this penalty : 


Obsolete motor control takes a staggering 
toll from many so-called modern plants 


Ak labor costs high? 


Decidedly so in the plants where labor is shackled to ob- 
solete equipment! It is an overwhelming handicap in the 
face of competitive conditions today. 

This is especially true in the case of motor control equip- 
ment. For modern motor control saves where saving counts 
the most—in the wasted time of labor..And labor cost in 
practically every industry is usually the major item of manu- 
facturing expense. 

Too, it has been easy for plants to fall behind the progress 
made in the perfection of motor control. Paralleling the in- 
creased use of electric power in industry, this progress has 
been swift and tremendous. Since 1905 the electricity used 
for industrial power has increased 3000%. In the last ten 
years alone, it has multiplied by six. 


Has industry’s electrical progress 
left your plant behind? 
Cutler-Hammer engineers have steadily kept motor con- 
trol equipment abreast of industry’s demands. And each new 


application—each new problem solved has proved a step 
nearer maximum ecomomy in production. 


CUTLE 








Industrial executives today realize that it is high time to 
determine where their equipment stands in this race for 
lowest costs. The use of motors is practically universal in in- 
dustry. Their advantage now lies in the labor saving obtained 
through their proper control. 

Someone in your plant must investigate! To add to profits 
now through economies in production gives any plant an ad- 
vantage in competition. To wait only postpones progress. 

Call in the Cutler-Hammer field engineers! They will gladly 
counsel with your plant men or consulting engineers in 
making a survey of your motors to point out places where 
modern control will reduce costs. Their recommendations 
are based on control experience as old as motors themselves. 

Demand the C-H trademark on the equipment you buy in 
which motor control is incorporated as an integral part. In 
the planning of any new drives, remember that motors by 
themselves are only brute force. The savings they produce 
depends on the effectiveness of their control. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1264 St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 


AMMER 








Industrial Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 
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Let Your Workers Share 


the Spotlight 


“No One Man Is Ever Responsible for a Great Organization’s Success,” Says 
“Jim” Lincoln, Active Executive of the Lincoln Electric Company 
and Inventor of Arc Welding—How He Gets Valuable Sug- 


gestions from His Workers 


ARLY this year the faculty 
of Ohio State University in- 


vited James F. Lincoln to 
come back to Columbus in June to 
receive the honorary degree of 
Electrical Engineer. There was 
poetic justice in the act. 

Nineteen years ago, in the Spring 
of 1907, “Jim” was a senior at Ohio 
State, captain of the football team, 
all-star fullback, and a 
famous “big man” of the 
campus. But when only a 


By Neil M. Clark 


mater called him back to receive an 
even better degree than the one he 
missed. 

In spite of his individual accom- 
plishments, however, you have dif- 
ficulty getting “Jim” Lincoln to 
take credit. In fact, he has definite 
convictions on this matter of tak- 
ing credit, and they enter deeply 
into his management practice. 





couple of months’ more 
work would have enabled 
him to win his degree, he 
fell sick of typhoid fever and 
could not fulfill the require- 
ments. Lack of funds, and 
interest in a new enterprise, 
prevented him from going 
back later. 

It seemed as if “Jim” 
would have to go through 
life without a_ sheepskin. 
But, in spite of this, he went 
ahead and made a nazae for 
himself in his profession. 
Years passed. He had joined 
his brother in an electrical 
business founded several 
years earlier and only mod- 
estly successful. To it he 
brought, not only a good 
knowledge of electricity, but 
also a shrewd business sense 
which helped him to de- 
velop the business along 
practical lines. To-day the 
little hand-me-down busi- 
ness of those years is recog- 
nized as the unquestioned 
leader in its particular field, 
and distributes its products 
all over the world. Its sales 
amount to several millions 
annually. 

Along with management duties, 
the ex-football captain continued 
his practical studies unremittingly. 
One result was the fact that twen- 
ty-seven patents in the electrical 
industrial field stand in his name, 
among them patents on the basic 
principle of arc welding, one of the 
revolutionary applications of elec- 
tricity in modern times. It was 
tor his notable activity in these 
fields of research that his alma 











James F. Lincoln 


Vice-President and General Manager of the Lincoln 
Electric Company. Twenty-seven patents in the elec- 
trical field stand in his name, among them patents 
on the basic principle of arc welding, one of the revo- 
lutionary applications of electricity in modern times. 


“We hear altogether too much,” 
he says, “about this man or that 
man building up a great business. 
One man is usually given all the 
credit. That is neither fair nor 
true. 

“T happen to know the intimate 
history of one of the great manu- 
facturing policies, a policy that has 
built up one of the mighty enter- 
prises of this country. Several 


years ago this enterprise was small 


and in a precarious position, finan- 
cially. A directors’ meeting was 
held at a critical time to discuss 
the policy to be followed for the 
ensuing year. One of the direc- 
tors, who was also treasurer of the 
corporation, said: 

““T'll admit ’m not much of a 
manufacturing man. Several poli- 
cies have been proposed in this 
meeting. Knowing the state 
of our finances as I do, I 
know that most of them 
would put the company on 
the rocks before the year is 
out. The policy that must 
be followed, if our money is 
to hold out, is somethin 
like this.’ : 

“He proceeded to outline 
the policy.. Because of his 
hold on the purse-strings, his 
arguments were considered 
compelling. The policy was 
adopted, proved wonderfully 
profitable, and has been fol- 
lowed from that day to this; 
in fact, it was chiefly respon- 
sible for making the concern 
a world-wide success. 

“The treasurer left the 
company years ago. The 
man who has been at the 
head of the business all 
along was given, and has ac- 
cepted, credit for originating 
the policy; yet at first he 
was strongly opposed to tt. 
Of course, after it was 
adopted and its merit 
proved, he had sense enough 
to abide by it. 

Incidents like this, in my 
own experience and else- 
where, have convinced me 
that no one man ts ever respon 
sible for a great organization’s 
SUCCESS. 

“We pin the credit on one man, 
maybe, because it is easier to glor- 
ify individuals than groups. But 
it is not the true picture. 

“The ideas that build a truly 
great business invariably come 
from a large number of individuals, 
and management is largely effec- 
tive in the degree to which it ac- 
cepts this fact and accommodates 
itself to accepting and using the 


10 


sound ideas, whatever their source. 
“I do not mean to belittle leader- 
ship; I do object to the common 
habit of throwing the spotlight on 
the leader exclusively.” 
Physically, Lincoln is a power- 
ful man, still young—only forty- 
three—and young-looking. He 
weighs well above two hundred 
pounds, but most of the weight is 


one or two products, instead of 
manufacturing the miscellaneous 
lines taken on up to that time. I 
think from the day of that decision, 
the business became a good deal 
less interesting to my brother; but 
from the standpoint of sales and 
profits, we went ahead much faster 
than before. 

“We specialized at first on the 
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reply, too, was_ characteristic. 

“That,” he said, “happened to be 
me.” 

The tremendous industrial sig- 
nificance of electric arc welding is 
just beginning to be rather well 
understood. A dozen years ago, 
when Lincoln and his -associates 
first attempted to introduce the 
method, they met a stone wall of 


muscle. When you walk 
with him through his 
plant, you walk fast. 

The story of the Lin- 
coln Electric Company, of 
which he is vice-president 
and general manager and 
the active executive, is a 
story of vigor, democracy, 
fair dealing, and relentless 
pursuit of improved meth- 
ods—qualities, all of them, 
that are splendidly typified 
in “Jim” Lincoln himself. 

“It was in 1895,” he said, 
“that my brother, J. C. 
Lincoln, established the 
business. He was the old- 
est son in a large family, 
and I was the youngest. 
Naturally a good deal of an 
electrical genius, he never 
took so much pleasure in 
anything as in working out 
some new electrical prob- 
lem or device; this inter- 
ested him far more than 
the routine of management. 

“Previous to 1895 he had 
been associated with the 
Elliott - Lincoln Electric 
Company, one of the earl- 
iest electrical manufactur- 
ing companies in this coun- 
try. That company failed, 
and my brother was left 
stone broke. He succeeded 
in borrowing $150 from a 
friend who had a great deal 
more confidence in him 
than most people had just 
then, and started this busi- 
ness. 

At first it was devoted 
merely to repairing motors, 
dynamos, and other elec- 
trical equipment; and he 
made a go of it. Gradually 
the repairing merged into 
manufacturing. 

“It was my brother's de- 
light to undertake to man- 














Why Football Tactics Fail 
in Business 


“I IM” LINCOLN, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager 
of the Lincoln Electric Company, 
one-time captain of Ohio State 
University football team and all- 
star fullback, knows football and 
he knows business. Neil Clark 
was surprised by the answer he 
got when he asked, “You play 
business, don’t you, somewhat 
as you used to play football?” 
Lincoln answered: 

“No, I do not. I think business 
and football are fundamentally 
different. 

“Of course, fair play and hon- 
est effort are essential in both. 
But in football, beef is stacked 
up against beef. Your aim is to 
buck through the line in the hope 
that you won’t buck up against 
anything big enough to stop you. 

“In business, however, you are 
perfectly certain beforehand that 
if you buck the line you will 
bump into something big and 
tough; therefore, you try to use 
your brains to plan a way 
around. 

“You can’t merely ‘buck 
through’ in business, beef meet- 
ing beef, and get far. Try it, and 
you automatically create an op- 
position that otherwise might not 
exist at all.” 














opposition. 

“We have found,” he 
says, “that logic and sheer 
reasoning power are not 
the most vital factors in in- 
troducing a new and radi- 
cally different product, and 
securing mass sales on it. 
It appears to require a 
good deal of courage for a 
customer to ‘buy’ an un- 
tried new idea, even when 
it seems to have great 
merit. One of the greatest 
sales arguments, if our ex- 
perience is a criterion, is: 

““Other people are using 
this with marked success.’ 

“For a long while we en- 
countered steady and stern 
opposition because we 
could not say this. But 
slowly a considerable body 
of independent opinion 
began to develop. Once 
this group opinion grew 
strong, it seemed as if al- 
most immediately things 
began to turn our way. In 
short, the great body of 
buyers was not influenced 
nearly so much by the logic 
of demonstration as by 
mass opinion. If I were 
going to start again to in- 
troduce a product radically 
different from existing 
products. I should consider 
first of all, ways to create a 
mass opinion favorable to 
the product. 

“We made our first sales 
by hard hitting. I think 
we manufactured, all told, 
about twelve arc welders 
the first year we had them 
on the market. One of the 
first sales, if not the very 
first, was typical. 

“I was calling on a 
Pennsylvania manu fac- 








ufacture practically anything of an 
electrical nature that offered new 
or knotty problems, and he was 
more interested in the problem 
than the profit. 

“Following the spell of typhoid 
fever which ended my college 
career, I entered the business and 
began taking a pretty active part. 
I was inclined to build a business 
as well as solve problems, and sug- 
gested the economies of specialized 
manufacturing. It was soon de- 
cided that we must concentrate on 


production of alternating current 
motors, but within a few years 
were able to develop the first suc- 
cessful method of arc welding. 
We secured basic patents on that 
process, and our business ever 
since has been built largely around 
it. Of course, we have constantly 
made improvements on the orig- 
inal invention.” 

It is characteristic of “Jim” Lin- 
coln that I had to draw out of him 
who was responsible for originat- 
ing arc welding; the manner of his 


: turer. Walking - through 
his plant with him, I noticed a big 
pile of castings that had been re- 
jected on inspection because of 
blow-holes. 

“*What will you do with them? 
I asked. 

““Melt them up and _ re-cast 
them,” he said. 

““How much would it mean to 
you,’ I asked, ‘if you could repair 
them ?” 

““Oh,’ he laughed, ‘it would 
mean hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year.’ 
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“*Then if you could get a ma- 
chine, I said, ‘that would fill up 
the blow-holes and make the cast- 
ings as sound as if they had been 
perfect to start with, such a ma- 
chine should be worth a couple of 
thousand dollars to you, shouldn’t 
i 
“He had to admit the truth of 
the hypothesis, and couldn’t very 
well go back on what he had said, 
and I sold him a welder. His sig- 
nature on the order, however, was 


only the beginning of the transac- 
tion for us. After convincing him, 
we had to set to work and convince 
most of his customers that a re- 
paired casting was fully as good as 
one originally perfect. Most of our 
early sales involved a lot of such 
missionary work. 

“In time, as people became bet- 
ter informed on the subject of arc 
welding, and its tremendous pos- 
sibilities became known by experi- 
ence to considerable numbers of 
people, our selling problem 
changed character. To-day it 
largely resolves itself into finding 
manufacturers who are doing 
work in certain ways, but might 
do it better and cheaper by arc 
welding; and following that, we 
develop methods for them to use. 
Our experimental department is 
busy most of the time on such 
problems.” 


Advantages of Arc Welding 


The advantages of arc welding, 
generally fairly well understood 
to-day, consist in ways of making 
many products from standard steel 
shapes, welded, whereas they were 
formerly made with castings and 
were heavier, more expensive, and 
less durable. A welded piece 
weighing one pound may replace 
a casting weighing three. If the 
casting costs ten cents per pound, 
the welded piece probably costs 
three. And the casting is brittle, 
whereas the welded piece can be 
bent, perhaps, but hardly broken. 

“The industrial possibilities of 
arc welding as I see them,” says 
Lincoln, “are nearly limitless. 
Here’=—pointing to the wall—“is a 





steam radiator made of cast-iron. 
It is heavy and costly. Necessarily 
the walls of the casting are thin, 
to allow the heat to pass out into 
the room, and that means that 
great care has to be taken in cast- 
ing. Even so, many pieces will 
have to be rejected because of im- 
perfections. 


Uses Constantly Increasing 


“The example is hypothetical. 
But say we develop a method of 
using standard steel plates, which 
we shape and weld together to 
make a radiator. I have no doubt 
it can be done and done effective- 
ly, and I feel certain the finished 
product will be lighter, less expen- 
sive, stronger, and since the walls 
can be even thinner than the walls 
of castings, more efficient than the 
cast-iron radiator. 


“That is a case near at hand. 
Many complicated small pieces 
will probably always be made by 
casting. But the applications of 
welding already developed and in 
sight are too numerous to more 
than suggest. There is a wooden 
fence post out yonder: how about 
a steel fence post made by weld- 
ing? It can be done easily and 
well. Again, the huge castings 
used in the frames of locomotives 
can be replaced by pieces made 
lighter, better, and more cheaply of 
welded steel. Already many of the 
very largest steel tanks, such as 
the 80,000-barrel tanks used in the 
oil fields, are built by welding. A 
great 63-inch pipe line to carry 
the water supply of the city of 
Oakland, California, is being made 


Above—Two automatic machines 
similar to those used for welding 
the pipe line on the West Coast 
for bringing the water supply to the 
City of Oakland. The photo on the 
left shows eight of these machines 
in operation. 





of steel plates which are curved 
and then electrically welded. 

“These are but a few instances. 
A dozen years ago electric welding 
was unknown. But I think I am 
perfectly safe in predicting that in 
another dozen years the steel work 
ot big buildings will all be electric- 
ally welded, thereby strengthening 
such structures, and eliminating 
the racket and cost and inefficiency 
of steam riveters.” 

As a manager, Lincoln repeated- 
ly gets back to the thought that no 
one man is responsible for building 
an organization; that it is the ac- 
cumulation of the ideas of many 
men that matters. The use of sug- 
gestion systems, of course, is not 
new; for a long time factory man- 
agers have agreed, at least in the- 
ory, that it is important to try to 
make use of any good ideas em- 
ployees may have, as well as of 
their physical strength or their 
ability to handle routine. But it is 
surprising how many managers 
will tell you: 

Lincoln’s Suggestion System: 

“A suggestion system? Sure 
I’ve tried it; there’s nothing to it.” 
“Jim” Lincoln knows different. 

“Notice that conduit box,” he re- 
marked, as we were walking 
through the plant. The box was 
on a _ partly-assembled welder. 
“For a long time,” he went on, “the 
best heads in this business, the 
people supposed to be able to de- 
velop new ideas, worked on a con- 
duit box and didn’t develop one. 
At last I posted a notice on the fac- 
tory bulletin board, saying we 

(Continued on page 32) 





WAY from harness, some big 
business men play golf, others 


fish and hunt, still others read 
books. One pulls weeds in his gar- 
den. But Frank C. Mortimer, Los 
Angeles banker, has an unusual 
hobby. He collects odds and ends 
of historical and literary interest. 
Manuscripts, autographs, rare edi- 
tions of famous books, and now a 
mining pan of the old ’49 days in 
the West. 

Mr. Mortimer, vice-president of 
the Citizens National Bank and the 
Citizens Trust and Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles, recently left his 
desk for a trip through all but 
a few of the fifty-two counties of 
California. He hunted out the old 
desolated “ghost cities,” mining 
towns which once had dreams of 
metropolitan greatness but now 
the homes of birds and coyotes. 

In one of these desolate spots, 
once a city of 30,000, Mr. Mortimer 
found an aged man searching for 
gold with an old mining pan of the 
Brete Harte variety. This veteran 
was still living in the hope that 
some day he might make a blazing 
discovery and become fabulously 
wealthy. To help him along and 
to swell his own collection, Mr. 
Mortimer negotiated successfully 
for the mining pan. 

Civilization has taken a forward 
step. The miner no longer washes 
his gravel and “pay dirt” in the 
mining pan, but turns to modern 
machinery. 


HE man who is president of 

Borden’s Milk Company 

started his journey to the top 
aboard a milk wagon. 

In 1898 young Patrick Fox, after 
a siege of typhoid and resulting 
poor health, was ordered by his 
doctor to get outdoor work. That 
was in Chicago. One morning as 
he was crossing the street he 
noticed a white horse drawing a 
white wagon. The driver stopped 
and made a delivery. Pat was in- 
terested. He talked to the driver 
and induced him to take him along 
the route and then to a branch of- 
fice of the milk company. That 
company later became Borden’s 
and young Fox became president 
of it. 

How did he do it? 

Seven times a week Pat was up 
before the dawn, driving his milk 
wagon. He drove for a dozen 
hours for two dollars a day plus 
a commission for new customers. 


And therein lay Pat’s path to gold 
and glory. By diligent effort he 
increased his list of customers un- 
til the territory called for three 
routes. 

One day opportunity came and 
Pat was ready for it. For he had 
already created opportunity. 


yee years ago a young man 
riding on an old New York 
horse car was explaining to an ac- 
quaintance a new invention of his 
to shoot a rope to the upper stories 
of burning buildings to make 
escape possible. Across the aisle, 
John D. Miner, a leading building 
contractor in the city, overheard. 

He suggested that the young 
man invent a drill for boring into 
rock. Excavating the solid rock 
of Manhattan then was expensive. 

“T'll invent a drill for you. 
What’s your name and address?” 
was the prompt reply. 

After three advances of $50 on 
which to live, the young man ap- 
peared at Mr. Miner’s office with 
the required drill. It was put to 
immediate use. 

The young man has since _be- 
come an old man—Simon Ingersoll 
founder of the Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, which boasts a payroll 
of 9,000 men and worldwide rami- 
fications. 


HIS is the story of how $300 
became $100,000. 

When young Norman Brickner 
went to work in a drugstore, at $2 
a week, he learned a great secret 
in merchandising: the arrangement 
of stock. He saw that time could 
be saved and customers more read- 
ily pleased if the goods were at- 
tractively displayed in an orderly 
fashion. 

Two dollars a week did not long 
satisfy a youngster cursed with 
ambition. So Brickner made a 
change. He borrowed. $300 and 
journeyed into the Bronx. There 
he opened an automobile accessory 
store which was the quintessence 
of neatness and attractiveness. 
Since display windows are meant 
to be looked through, he made sure 
they were clean. Then he planted 
flower beds so that the reflection 
of the flowers in the polished win- 
dows would catch the attention of 
passers by and hold it. 

Inside, the automobile accessor- 
ies looked attractive enough to eat. 
All the customer had to do was to 
walk in and see whatever he 


wanted. There were no counters 
and no cryptic drawers to hide 
wares from the eye of the pur- 
chaser. 

To-day at Broadway and 216th 
street, New York City, is the larg- 
est accessory store in the United 
States. The $300 has become 
$100,000. 

Norman Brickner will sell you 
anything from a pin to a motor 
boat—and sell it with such court- 
esy that you will want to return 
for more. 


Bye LAMBERT, who supplies 
department stores with much of 
the Philippine embroidery which 
they sell to fastidious ladies, was 
strolling through his plant in Manila 
during the lunch hour. He stopped 
and noticed a girl working on a 
small scrap of goods regarded by 
the Lambert Sales Company as 
waste and sold as such. The girl 
was weaving her needle in and out 
of the material into a beautifu! 
design. 

“What are you doing?” Mr. Lam- 
bert asked in the Tagalog dialect. 

“Making handkerchief.” 

Then the embroidery man got an 
idea. Why not extend this and 
make use of the thousands of scraps 
of material which had been carted 
off as waste and sold to the junk 
man ? 

“How much can you make them 
for?” he asked. 

“Centavo and a half each.” 


Thereafter hand-embroidery hand- 
kerchiefs were made at a labor cost 
of nine cents a dozen. The girl who 
makes sixty cents a day in Manila 
considers herself wealthy. 


DDED to the list of American 
business men who have been 
decorated by royalty for conspicu- 
ous service is John E. Barber, 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank and the First Securities 
Company of Los Angeles. His 
decoration comes from the King of 
Italy, upon the nomination of 
Premier Benito Mussolini. It is 
the rank of Commendatore of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy, the 
highest grade of that order. _ 
The conspicuous service which 
prompted this royal recognition 
was attachment to the Peace Con- 
ference as special commissioner of 
the Shipping Board and also asso- 
ciation with the committee of ex- 
perts which formulated the Dawes 
Plan. 
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Why the Farm Problem Is 
Everybody's Problem 


An Interview with Frank O. Lowden, Ex-Governor of Illinois, Who Says 
that “Above All Else, What Farmers Need To-day Is Organiza- 
tion for Effective Marketing’”—What Business Can Do 


mobile manufacturer,” 
said Governor Lowden. 

We were in the library of his 
beautiful home, which overlooks 
Rock River and the rolling acres 
of his 4,500-acre Sinnissippi Farm, 
near Oregon, Illinois. Frank O. 
Lowden, whose reputation as the 
best governor Illinois ever had 
wears singularly well, is also a 
farmer, a deep student of farm 
economics, and a leader in farm 
thought. At the moment, he was 
dressed for riding. Pausing in his 
march up and down the room, he 
elaborated his point. 

“Suppose,” he went on, “you are 
an automobile manufacturer, and 
nobody has figured out the present 
efficient method of marketing 
automobiles. Therefore, you adopt 
this plan: you accumulate finished 
cars for two or three months, then 
ship the whole lot, say 1,000 cars, 
to some central market like Chi- 
cago. Having no dealer in Chi- 
cago, you consign the cars to a 
man whose business is to sell auto- 
mobiles in quantities for manufac- 
turers, at the best prices he can 
get, his remuneration being a fixed 
commission. 


4 S UPPOSE you are an auto- 


Trusting to Luck 


“Now, suppose you are unlucky 
in timing a certain shipment, and 
on the day your cars reach Chicago, 
an equal number arrives from each 
of a dozen other manufacturers, 
all to be sold by the plan you use. 
The buyers, we may safely assume, 
are no fools. They are in a posi- 
tion to take full advantage of the 
law of supply and demand. Know- 
ing how many cars have been 
dumped suddenly into the city, 
they take advantage of the buyers’ 
market with a vengeance, and 
when you receive your commission 
man’s memorandum of sales, you 
learn that he has secured for you 
an average price of only $737 per 
car, whereas your cost expert tells 
you each car cost $924. 

“In other words, you have lost 
$187 per car,-or a total of $187,000. 
Do you think you will be compen- 
sated for this loss by the pleasure 
you have had in operating your 
plant, or by the joy of transferring 





By B. J. Duncan 

















Ex-Governor Frank O. Lowden astride “Juno,” his favorite mount. On his 
4,500-acre Sinsissippi Farm, near Oregon, IIl., Mr. Lowden studies the prob- 
lems of the American farmer at first hand. 


that much of your money to other 
peoples’ pockets ?” 

The Governor smiled. 

“It would be a ridiculous way to 
do business. Modern business men 
understand that if they are to con- 
tinue in business, they must figure 
all costs, add a percentage for 
profit, and get at least that much 
when they sell. Yet there are 
something over 6,000,000 individual 
entrepreneurs in this country, most 
of them employing a method of 
marketing as antiquated, uncer- 
tain, and disastrous as this hypo- 
thetical case. 

“I mean the farmers. 

“They continue to operate on the 


principle of selling what they pro- 


duce for what it will bring, trust- 
ing to luck to come out even. 


“Of late, luck has not always 
been with them. Too often they 
have not been coming out even. 
Most city folks do not realize how 
badly off the farmer has been, and 
is: in spite of glowing statements 
from time to time, he is not on his 
feet. 


“T know city people discount this 
assertion. In the city, things seem 
different. Even when I go to the 
city and remain for a week or so, 
I sometimes wonder if I can be 
right; but when I come back and 
face actual conditions on the farm, 


I know I am. 
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“It will be a happy day for mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and con- 
sumers when the farmer does get 
on his feet. We must have agri- 
cultural prosperity for the safety 
of the nation’s food supplies, and 
also because the day is past when 
general prosperity is possible while 
one great group is suffering from 
ills which take time to correct, and 
meantime is prevented from shar- 
ing in the prosperity enjoyed by 
other groups. 

_ “It is easy to show how closely 
industry and agriculture are inter- 
related. The secretary of an apple- 
growers association reports that 
when Detroit automobile factories 
are running full time, his associa- 
tion can sell five carloads of apples 
daily in Detroit; but when there is 
depression in the automobile indus- 
try, this market will not take more 
than one carload a week. Work- 
ing men put apples in their dinner 
pails—when they are carrying 
dinner pails. 

“Another side of the picture is 
revealed by a certain small region 
in the Southwest, formerly arid, 
that has been reclaimed and made 
into rich farms. Records have 
been kept to show that in a good 

ear these farmers have bought 
935 carloads of the products of 
industry, and all but five states of 
the Union shared to the extent of 
at least one carload. From these 
instances, and others that might 
be cited, it is easy to see who be- 
sides the farmer is interested in 
farm prosperity. And it is certain 
that the farmer will not return to 
permanent prosperity until the 
truth is told and generally under- 
stood. 


Growers Do Not Benefit 


“In general, the tariff has not 
given farmers the same protection 
as manufacturers. The Fordney- 
McComber tariff was framed on 
the theory of protecting all pro- 
ducers equally. Manufacturers do 
not permit a lower foreign market 
to lower their prices for domestic 
consumption, but sell their surplus 
production abroad at the lower 
price, if they must, justifying the 








How Business Can 
Aid Farmer 


OVERNOR Lowden says 
that the farmer must or- 
ganize. And he adds: 
“That is his task. But if it 
is to be accomplished fairly 
speedily, business men can 
do much to help. First of all, 
they can recognize the facts 
at face value and lend the 
weight of approval while the 
farmers work out their salva- 
tion. Then bankers, even the 
largest city bankers through 
their correspondents, exer- 
cise considerable influence on 
farm affairs, and when their 
opinion, and that of manu- 
facturers, of groups like 
chambers of commerce, and 
of others, is solidly in favor 
of farmer organization, it 
can be brought about sooner. 
“Informed public opinion, 
all by itself, is a powerful 
factor in righting economic 
ills.” 




















procedure on the grounds that 
thereby they insure quantity pro- 
duction and are able to supply the 
domestic market at less than if 
they had to run their plants part- 
time. 

“This the farmer, unorganized as 
he is, cannot do. The world price 
largely determines the price he re- 
ceives for his entire crop, even 
though what he sends abroad is a 
far smaller part of the total than 
what goes into domestic consump- 
tion. People generally do not real- 
ize how little we are exporting to- 
day from the farm; outside of 
wheat, pork and cotton, fewer and 
fewer products are sent beyond 
our own boundaries. 

“The Department of Agricul- 
ture’s report on the estimated 
value of farm crops for 1924 was 
heralded widely because the total 
value of crops for the year was 
shown to be three-quarters of a 
billion dollars greater than the 
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year before. But when the farmer 
analyzed the report, he discovered 
some brain-teasers. 

“For instance, the corn crop was 
about 20 per cent. less than the 
year before, in bushels, yet its 
value exceeded that of the pre- 
ceding crop by almost $200,000,000. 
Now the farmer knew that this 
crop was inferior in quality. Yet 
under the system of farm market- 
ing it came about that the smaller 
crop of inferior corn was worth 
more at market than the larger 
and superior crop of the year 
before. 


Why Farmers Complain 


“There were other puzzling 
facts. We had had a cold, wet 
Summer, disastrous for corn, but 
on the other hand very favorable 
to the growth of yrass in meadows 
and pastures. Hence there was no 
lack of cattle food, consequently 
the production of milk increased, 
with the result that something 
like 1,000,000,000 more pounds of 
butter were made in 1924 than the 
year before. This increased the 
supply only about 5 per cent. over 
normal, but resulted in a decrease 
in butter prices of from 20 to 25 
per cent.; and butter prices, re- 
member, largely control the prices 
of all other dairy products. 

“Now I produce both corn and 
milk on my farm. I feed the larger 
part of my corn in the form of 
silage to my cows. I sell it, there- 
fore, not as corn but as milk, and 
for my milk I received consider- 
ably less in 1925 than in 1924. So 
these glowing figures of the in- 
creased value of the corn crop, 
over which financial writers 
gloated, did not comfort me much. 
I have been taught that to produce 
60 bushels of corn to the acre is a 
finer achievement than to produce 
45. I like to see the milk pail brim- 
ming full. But when I see 45 
bushels of corn worth more than 
60 bushels, and a milk pail but two- 
thirds full worth more than the 
brimming pail of another year, | 
become confused. 

“Suppose,” Governor Lowden 
continued, “corn growers and milk 














General View of Governor Lowden’s Sinnissippi Farm 
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producers had been adequately or- 
ganized; do you believe the dis- 
tressing situation I mentioned 
would have come about? It is safe 
to say that the larger part of the 
bumper corn crop of 1923 was sold 
at a price which did not cover the 
cost of production. If corn grow- 


ers had been organized and found 
that the market would not receive 
their corn at what it cost them to 
produce it, they would not have 


Above, Governor Lowden is shown 

with some of his Holstein herd. On 

the right the Governor is watching 

his men loading a bumper crop of 
alfalfa. 


dumped the larger part of that crop 
on the market in a few brief 
months, as they did. They would 
have sold sparingly, storing the 
remainder, knowing that seasons 
of bountiful production are fol- 
lowed by seasons of low produc- 
tion, and at no distant day they 
would receive a profitable price. 
As it was, only a few of the corn 
farmers were able to hold for the 
higher prices which they had 
rightly anticipated and which were 
later received. 

“Of course, even if organized, 
they could not have expected to 
receive as much per bushel for a 
3,000,000,000-bushel crop as for a 
2,400,000,000-bushel crop. They 
would doubtless have asked a 
somewhat smaller price, but cer- 
tainly enough to make the 3,000,- 
000,000 .bushels worth more to 
them than the 2,400,000,000 bushels 
actually brought them the very 
next year. 

“Tn other words, the corn farm- 
ers, if organized, would have ad- 
justed the. supply to the actual de- 
mand before the price became 
demoralized. The adjustment was 
made later, of course, but only 


after the bulk of the crop had left 
the farmers’ hands. It cannot be 
stated too often that the supply of 
any commodity which affects the 
price is not the entire stock in exis- 
tence, but only that portion offered 
for sale at a given price. 

“We can allow matters to drift 
on. That is one way. If we follow 
that, the laissez faire policy, no 
doubt a movement already begun 
will continue and grow in strength; 
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the organized buyers to whom they 


sell. 


“The present situation is new, 
because in recent years other 
groups have realized the power of 
organization and have employed it, 
but farmers have not, except in 
spots. Industry and labor, on ac- 
count of effective organization, 
were able to meet post-war defla- 
tion with some success and relieve 
it of its sharper stings. Their 
price reductions were severe but 
not crippling. But disaster hit the 
unorganized farmers first and has 
lasted longest with them. 


“In earlier periods it did not 
come out that way. I can recall 
fairly well the panic of 1873, and I 
recall clearly the lean years follow- 
ing 1893. Prices of all commodi- 
ties fell fairly equally during those 
two periods, while with the depres- 
sion beginning in 1920 farm prices 
fell out of all proportion to the 
prices of other commodities. This 
was because of the change I speak 
of. The old free and unrestricted 
competition of earlier days had 
pretty well departed in the mar- 





farmers who can no longer afford 
to work their farms will seek the 
cities. When this movement 
reaches a certain point, there will 
occur a serious deficiency in farm 
production; then prices will swing 
so far in the farmers’ favor that it 
will work a hardship on consumers. 

“T think a happier and less pain- 
ful solution can be reached through 
organization. 

“Above all else, what farmers 
need to-day is organization for 
effective marketing, in order to 
bring about a fairer adjustment be- 
tween farm prices and the prices 
of other commodities, and to give 
farmers a bargaining status more 
nearly commensurate with that of 


keting of all commodities except 
agricultural products. I do not 
mean this resulted from illegal 
agreements in restraint of trade, 
but business men generally dis- 
covered from experience that when 
competition took the form of blind 
price-cutting, disaster resulted. 
Therefore, the old-fashioned cut- 
throat price wars became steadily 
fewer. When the deflation came, 
industry checked production and 
waited for a better day. 

“Farmers could not do this. 
Millions of them, freely competing, 
were obliged to sell to a highly 
organized industrial and commer- 
cial world. And that, in the main, 
is why the proper balance was 
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destroyed and there followed great 
inequality between the prices the 
farmer got and the prices he had 
to pay for commodities. 

“That, too, is why farm bank- 
ruptcies in recent years have in- 
creased more than 600 per cent.; 
why, according to the Department 
of Agriculture, the average farmer 
could have obtained a larger in- 
come since 1920 by hiring out as a 
farm hand; why, in considerable 
portions of the agricultural area, 
farms cannot be sold for the value 
of the improvements alone; why 
farm improvements everywhere 
have practically ceased—go where 
you will, it is rare to see a new 
barn, house, fence, or even badly- 
needed repairs; why, though the 
attendance in other courses in uni- 
versities and colleges has largely 
increased since the war, the num- 
ber of students in agricultural 
courses has decreased about a 
third; why abandoned farms are 
found in increasing numbers in 
every state in the Union. 


Purpose of Co-operative Bodies 


“Co-operative farm marketing 
associations, which we chiefly 
need, are no longer an experiment. 
In Denmark and Holland they have 
existed longest and perhaps have 
achieved their greatest success. In 
California for years the fruit grow- 
ers have been successfully market- 
ing their products through co-op- 
erative associations. More re- 
cently the cotton growers and 
tobacco growers have made sub- 
stantial progress. Wherever co- 
operatives have been employed, 
there you find agriculture at its 
best. There the farms are better 
improved and are kept in a higher 
state of cultivation and repair. 


.:, “I suppose the city man, feeling 


he has no other interest in the mat- 
ter, objects: 

“*Then what you farmers really 
want is to fix prices so high that 
we poor city devils will have to pay 
more for our bread and beans. 
You want to unload your woes on 
us!’ 

“That is not it at all. Co-opera- 
tiye associations are not seeking to 
siispend the law of supply and de- 
mand, nor to alter or cripple its 
operation. They could not if they 
tried. They are seeking only to 
create conditions by which that 
law will operate fully as between 
buyer and seller (as it does not at 
present in the case of farm prod- 
ucts) ; so that in the long run there 
will be a fairer adjustment of 
prices all around. The farmer, 
through organization, can only 
acquire a bargaining power more 
nearly equal to that of those who 
buy his products; but that of itself 
will prove a life-saver for him. 

“The city man justly. gets hot 
under ‘the collar. when he hears of 


crops of apples and peaches, say, 
rotting on the ground, while farm- 
ers do not bother to ship them to 
market. This is a stock complaint, 
and the farmer bears the brunt of 
blame; yet apparently the city 
man does not notice that while 
these crops are reported rotting, 
the prices he pays for apples and 
peaches are not far from what he 
always pays: organized business 
men see to that for their own se- 
curity. The prices to farmers may 
vary, and often do vary, tremen- 
dously from year to year; and 
when the farmer lets his apples 
and peaches rot, it is not because 
he is anxious to deprive the world 
of foodstuffs, but because if he sent 
them to market he could not get 
enough to pay the freight, let alone 
the labor. 

“So far as production goes, the 
American farmer is the most effi- 
cient in the world. That is a mat- 
ter of statistics. In this country 
are found less than 4 per cent. of 
the farmers and farm laborers of 
the world, yet, to mention a few of 
the principal products of agricul- 
ture, they produce nearly /0 per 
cent. of the world’s corn, 60 per 
cent. of the world’s cotton, 50 per 
cent. of the world’s tobacco, 25 per 
cent. of the world’s oats and hay, 
20 per cent. of the world’s wheat 
and flaxseed, 13 per cent. of the 
world’s barley, and 7 per cent. of 
the world’s potatoes. The aver- 
age production of cereals per per- 
son engaged in agriculture in the 
United States is 12 tons, while for 
the rest of the world it is about 1.4 
tons. 


Growers Must Organize 


“As a producer, the American 
farmer is tremendously efficient. 
As a marketing man, he is nowhere 
nearly so efficient as those to 
whom he must sell. To become 
so, I repeat, he must organize. 

“That is his task. But if it is to 
be accomplished fairly speedily, 
business men can do much to help. 
First of all, they can recognize the 
facts at face value and lend the 
weight of approval while the farm- 
ers work out their salvation. Then 
bankers, even the largest city 
bankers through their correspon- 
dents, exercise considerable influ- 
ence on farm affairs, and when 
their opinion, and that of manu- 
facturers, of groups like chambers 
of commerce, and of others, is 
solidly in favor of farmer organiza- 
tion, it can be brought about 
sooner. Informed public opinion, 
all by itself, is a powerful factor in 
righting economic ills. 

“Some farmers’ co-operative as- 
sociations have failed. No doubt 
others will fail. The mortality, 
however, has been no greater than 
among new business organizations 
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of other kinds. We have been 
gathering a large fund of experi- 
ence which will enable those al- 
ready organized, and new ones 
coming on, to avoid most of the old 
errors. They are destined one day 
to occupy the entire field, for there 
is no other way. 

“Just how soon that day will 
come, depends largely on the 
farmers themselves. I foresee the 
day when everything produced on 
the farm for the market, will be 
marketed by farmers themselves 
through their own organizations. I 
like to think of the time when 
everything produced on my farm 
can be delivered to my own asso- 
ciation in full confidence that as 
much intelligence and bargaining 
power will be on my side as on the 
side of the buyer. I like to think 
of the time when the representa- 
tives of all these farmers’ organi- 
zations will meet in a congress 
once a year and work out pro- 
grams for the future, just as other 
industries now do. At such times, 
one branch of agriculture that is 
expanding too rapidly may be 
checked, in order that the balance 
may be restored. 

- “Thus we shall achieve a bal- 
anced agriculture. Even more de- 
sirable, we shall restore the proper 
balance between other industries 
and agriculture, which after all is 
the greatest industry. 

“This is not the problem of 
farmers only. It is the problem of 
all.” 





In the past we have made many 
blunders, and have been guilty of 
many shortcomings, and yet in the 
end we have always come out vic- 
torious because we have refused to 
be daunted by blunders and de- 
feats—have recognized them, but 
persevered in spite of them.— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

x * * 

Wide horizons tend to enlarge 
the mind; limited horizons, on the 
contrary, circumscribe it. Stag- 
nant water is not inclined to flow; 
the wind, instead of rousing it to 
life, simply irritates it. It is the 
hatred of narrow minds for liberal 
ideas that fetters the march of 
progress.—Victor Hugo. 


An Excellent Magazine 
THe Epitor: 


ForBEs is an excellent magazine, 
attractively set up, bright and read- 
able. The articles in it are well 
chosen, the comment is to the point 
and characterized by a quality of 
frankness which lends much to its 
value. 

Keep up the good work! 

LEWIS E. PIERSON, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Co., New York 
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“IT Get Them to Call Me Pete” 
—A Star Salesman’s Story 


Y SALES manager likes to 
M tell a story explaining how 
1 it happens that I am suc- 
cessful in selling. 

At the annual convention of a 
large manufacturing company one 


year, the president said he wanted 


By Peter B. Hansen 
As Told to Edson Rich 


ident Coolidge, you’d find that he 
is plain folks and that it wouldn’t 
be hard to say things to him. 

It’s the hardest thing there is to 
be plain and simple. You have to 
keep everlastingly at it. But go 
into a picture gallery and watch 


to know why it was that only the 
Boston branch could sell the bat- 


teries the company put out; 
that no one was selling 
them in any other ter- 
ritory. 

The sales manager of 
the branch stood up and 
said: “Last year a man 
asked me for a job as sales- 


man. I had no business - 


taking him on, for there 
was no opening just then. 
But I liked him and did. 
While I was wondering 
what to do with him, I 
happened to think about 
those batteries that no 
one could sell. I put him out 
on them. He sold $19,000 
worth the first month. The 
reason why he was successful 
was because he didn’t know 
they couldn’t be sold.” 

That is why, if you ask 
my sales manager about 
me, he will tell you right 
off, “Why, Pete doesn’t 
know he can’t sell, and 
that’s all there is to it.” 
Probably he is right; it is 
one of my sayings that the 
difference between a sales- 
man who earns $150 a 
month and one who earns 
$10,000 a year is that the 
first is licked before he 
starts and the other 
doesn’t know he is licked. 

But in spite of such con- 


the people. There are lots of 
fancy pictures, but you will notice 


call on the chap just before lunch, 
go to lunch, and then go back to 
him. If he didn’t call me “Pete” 
when I went in the door the sec- 
ond time, I was to pay for the 
lunch. But he did. 

I never use a card unless I can 


help it—not once in six months, 
I believe. I prefer to walk right 


up to my man and say, 





“T’m Pete Hansen of the 











What “Pete” Has Learned 
About Selling 


“pie Hansen has won so- 
many sales contests that he 
has lost count. But out of twenty 
years of sales experience there 
has come to him something like 
a set of rules, which he says he 
follows “almost religiously.” 
Summarized from his story, here 
they are: 

“The main point is that you 
have to be plain folks.” 

“Find something to talk about 
that will interest the other fel- 
low—his store, his house, his 
business, his children, his car, or 
anything that is his.” 

“Do something for the other 
fellow.” 

“The salesman’s object should 
be to get the order; stick to the 
line and don’t wander all over 
the world with fancy talk.” 

“Dig where the worms are.” 

“Salesmen are made, not born. 
You get what you go after.” 


Graybar Electric.” It’s 
“Pete Hansen” the first 
time. After that I just 
call myself “Pete.” Same 

‘way over the telephone: I 
always say “Pete Hansen 
talking,” never “Mr. Han- 
sen.” 

While you are waiting to 
see a man, find something 
to talk about that will in- 
terest him. Admire his 
store, his house, his busi- 
ness, his ehildren, his car 
—anything of his. I solda 
man a $17,000 order last 
week because I admired 
his car, standing outside. 
I didn’t know whether it 
was his or not, but I took 
a chance—you can always 
switch to something else. 
Right away his face light- 
ed up and he took me out- 
side to talk over that car. 
It happened to be brand 
new, and he was partic- 
ularly proud of it. I tell 
you, I certainly found 
plenty of good points to 
discuss with him. 

A lot of salesmen fail be- 
cause they forget to talk 
about the other fellow, 
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and talk about themselves. 
What a wonderful guy am 


clusions, I have discovered in 
twenty years of selling that sales- 
manship is a business and not a 
game of luck. I have studied it from 
all angles, and out of that has come 
something like a set of rules which 
I follow almost religiously. 

The main point is that you have 
to be plain folks. If you put on 
airs and talk fancy talk, you 
won’t get anywhere. Be common. 
No one is going to be afraid to 
talk to you if you are plain and 
simple. Cut out the flourishes and 
talk heart to heart. If you went 
to Washington to talk with Pres- 


it’s the simple pictures they stop to 
look at longest. And it’s those 
plain pictures that are the hardest 
to paint. The good salesman is 
the fellow who can get over on 
the other side of the fence. 

The majority of my customers 
don’t know whether my name is 
Peterson or Hansen. I get them 
to call me “Pete.” The other day 
a fellow said to me: “Pete, I’ve 
found a man who won't call you 
Pete.” 

“Do you want to bet on that?” 
I asked. 

So we decided that we would 


I! As soon as you forget that a man 
ts more interested in himself than in 
anything else, you lose his interest. 
You might as well quit. 

If some one shows you a kodak 
picture and you are in it, whom 
do you look at first? It’s human 
nature. Even the President 
would look at himself first, and 
would probably say, “I don’t take 
a very good picture.” 

Do something for somebody. 
The first thing the other fellow 
wants to know is, “What can he 
do for me?” not “What can I do 
for him?” People aren’t interest- 
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ed in you or in what you have to 
sell them—only in what you can 
do for them, or in how much 
money the stuff you have to sell 
will make for them. 


If you do something for some- 
body, you are doing something for 
yourself. Do something for the 
other fellow and he'll do some- 
thing for you later on. A little 
while ago I heard that a company 
was going to build a branch plant 
in Buffalo. I went to the head 
offices and told them that I would 
be glad to offer my services in 
helping the engineers lay out the 
power lines and plan the lighting. 
They accepted them and I worked 
with the engineers for ten days. 
When the time came to give out 
the contracts, the company didn’t 
even ask for our prices. 


One of the most important sales 
I ever made was because I 
bought a wedding present for a 
purchasing agent’s sister. That 
was when I was sales manager for 
another company, a number of 
years ago. A letter came from our 
salesman in Des Moines saying 
that a big contract he had been 
trying to get was going to another 
company, that it was as good as 
gone at the time of writing. 


How He Landed Order 


We had always had that com- 
pany’s business. Right then we 
stood to lose some $80,000. As 
there was still a slim chance of 
getting it, the company decided I 
had better go down. I had never 
been in Des Moines, and I didn’t 
know a soul in that company. 
When I got there, I found that the 
purchasing agent, who was none 
too friendly anyway, didn’t have a 
thing to say about the contract. 
It all rested with the president, 
who was out of town for two 
days, and when he came back he 
was going to board a train direct- 
ly for New York. My chances of 
seeing him looked pretty slim. 


Then the P. A. happened to say 
that he was going away for a 
couple of days, too, and pretty 
soon it came out that he was 
about to attend his sister’s wed- 
ding. That gave me an idea. 

“I’m glad to hear that,” I said 
“I know the company would like 
to make a little gift to your sister. 
You have always been nice to us 
and given us fair treatment. I 
wonder if you would mind if I 
went downtown now and selected 
something for you to take to her 
with our compliments? Of course, 
if you were getting married, I 
would never suggest such a thing, 
because you would think I was try- 
ing to buy my way into your good 
graces or something of the sort. 
But—” 

Well, he was so pleased he 





asked me to the wedding. I took 
along a large silver meat platter, 
which happened to be one of the 
nicest gifts the bride received. 
Then the next day I managed to 
lose a couple of dollars to him 
playing golf, and by the time the 
president was due, the P. A. had 
told me just what he looked like, 
and that his hobby was writing 
advertising copy. 

So I went to the depot and 
waited for the president. At the 
last minute a big car rolled up and 











Peter B. Hansen 
Mr. Hansen has been a salesman 
for 20 years, working on big deals 
and in highly competitive fields 


from Mexico to Canada. His sales 
have run into many millions of 
dollars—sales to _ single firms 
amounting to as much as $196,- 
000. He has won first place in 
so many sales contests that he can- 
not enumerate them. At present 
he is with the Graybar Electric 
Company, the world’s largest elec- 
trical jobbers. In this company 
Mr. Hansen won first place in their 
national sales contest, in which 
400 salesmen participated. 








a man answering the description 
the P. A. had given me got onto 
the train. I followed him into the 
Pullman, taking a seat a little way 
back of him. Then I waited my 
chance to approach him, for it 
would never do to jump right into 
things. When the _ conductor 
came through, I paid for passage 
to the next stop—Columbiana, I 
think—where I could get a train 
back, and told him that if I wasn’t 
ready to get off then I’d repeat as 
far as New York if necessary. 

I was in a cold sweat over the 
way that man read his newspaper 
backward and forward, and all the 
time getting nearer to Columbiana. 
Finally he pulled out his pipe and 
started toward the smoking-room. 
Now I smoke a pipe, too, and had 
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a particularly fine mixture along. 
So it was no time at all before he 
was smoking my mixture in there 
and we were talking. 

Presently I said, “You’re Mr. 
John Doe of the Doe Manufactur- 
ing Company, are you not?” He 
seemed pleased to think that I 
knew him, and I continued, “You 
people get out some particularly 
fine advertising. I wonder if you 
can tell me who does that for 
you?” 

You should have seen him sweil 
up. I thought his buttons were 
going to pop sure. After we got 
through talking about that, I got 
a chance to tell him who I was. 
“I’m on my way to New York,” 
I went on, “and I came this way 
to see why we didn’t get your con- 
tract this year. We’ve always had 
it, you know.” 

“You were off on your bid,” he 
said. 

“I’ve been going over our 
man’s figures,” I answered, finger- 
ing some papers in my brief-case. 
“And I’ve found that he figured on 
a pound basis instead of tons. Our 
bid should have been this much,” 
quoting a figure low enough to 
make Mr. Doe frown very hard. 

“Well,” he said at length, “I 
haven’t given the other company 
a formal contract yet. If you got 
it, when could you start making 
the stuff for us?” 

“This afternoon.” 

“What’s that? What’s that?” 

“If you'll say the word,” I told 
him, gathering up my brief-case, 
hat, and coat, “I’ll get off here at 
Columbiana and telegraph the com- 
pany to start manufacturing to- 
day.” 

And so I didn’t have to ride to 
New York. 


Stick to Business in Hand 


A salesman should put in his 
time effectively. It is the prin- 
ciple of chopping trees. One man 
goes out and chops for twenty 
minutes. All he has to show for 
his work is a big pile of chips. 
The tree is about as near to com- 
ing down as it was when he start- 
ed. The efficient chopper goes out, 
and his tree is down in five min- 
utes, with very few chips to 
show. 

The salesman’s object should be 
to get the order. Stick to the line 
and don’t wander all over the 
world with fancy talk. 

Early in life I learned this—no 
matter whom you are talking to, 
so long as you stick to the busi- 
ness you know, you are the bigger 
man. If I am talking to the 
president of Washburn - Crosby 
company, I talk of electric motors, 
not flour. I don’t ramble on to 


general topics very much, either— 
League of Nations and that sort 
I’m likely to make a 


of thing. 
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monkey of myself. If I do, my 
customer loses confidence in me. 
He sees that I don’t know as much 
as he does about flour or the 
League of Nations, and he deducts 
that I don’t know about electric 
motors. 

Once I was selling brazed copper 
tanks. Some one else was offer- 
ing the same company riveted 
copper tanks. The customer got 


. me into a discussion of the rel- 


ative merits of riveted and brazed 
boilers. Boilers, mind you, not 
tanks. I knew tanks and not boil- 
ers, and—I lost the order. He 
thought I didn’t know about 
tanks. I have lost many an or- 
der by getting off my own terri- 
tory. 

Another rule I have is to work 
where it counts. There is no use 
trying to get business where 
there is none. Look up your 
prospect before you spend time 
calling on him. 

That reminds me of the time 
when my brother and I were go- 
ing fishing. I got home late and 
while I was changing my clothes 
he went into the garden to dig 
worms. When I came down, ten 
minutes later, half the garden was 
spaded and he didn’t have a 
worm. 


Salesmen Made, Not Born 


“No wonder,” I said, when I 
looked around, “you are digging 
in dry ground. Go where the 
worms are.” I took him over to 
a place where there was a log in 
the shade. I turned it over and 
in three minutes we had all the 
worms we wanted. And that goes 
for selling—you have to dig where 
the worms are. 

Incidentally, you get what you 
go after—and that needs no ex- 
plaining. 

In spite of all quotations to the 
contrary, it is my belief that 
salesmen are made and not born. 
A man must have the same attrib- 
utes to be a success as a sales- 
man that he must have to be a 
success in any other business. 
First of all, he must have good 
health and keep it. He must be 
clean, physically and morally. I 
wouldn’t want to talk to a man 
with bad breath, or who wore 
dirty cloths. I like to see how a 
man conducts himself when he’s 
at home—how he treats his wife 
and children. A fellow who goes 
playing around isn’t going to get 
very far. 

He must be honest 100 per cent. 

And while we are at it, here are 
a few of my “Dont’s”: 

Don’t offer to shake hands with 
a man unless he offers to shake 
hands with you first. I’m not very 
fond of hand-shaking myself, and 
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Two Line Editorials 


Now let’s settle down to pushing 
business. 
io ee: 
Extra money in the treasury ofien 
is better than an extra dividend. 
a 
France this year is paying Britain 
$50,000,000 but balks at paying us 
$30,000,000. Poor judgment. 
“<< 


Many Washington commissions 
should be put out of commission. 


* * * 
A prediction: Political elections 
will bring few surprises. 
* * * 


Cooked-up bankruptcy is becomung 
more dangerous. 
-— 


The jewelry trade is dull. Good or 
bad sign? 
x * x 


“U. S. Uses 16 Per Cent. More 


Gas.’ And November still two 


months off! 
sa 


Labor Day, 1926, ranks about the 
best U. S. labor ever celebrated. 
* * x 


The edge is off speculative build- 
ing. 
+ &-s 
The Government should sell or sink 
the U. S. ships you and I are now 
maintaining. 
a 
Do your securities have a ready 
market? 
ee @ 


The loudest howling comes, not 


from farm owners, but from farm 
politicians. 
e+ 6 
Apparently Coolidge is keeping 
cool. 
o.-- 2 


“U.S. Spends $2,000,000 Daily for 
Paint.” Not counting the bright 
colors we use in painting the future. 

* * * 

North Carolina holds the fifteen- 
year record for economic develop- 
ment, Federal figures show. Duke's 
power has helped. 


* * * 


“Coolidge Believes States Should 
Protect Stockholders.” But most of 
them don’t and won't. 


* * x 
Railroad valuation, not two-thirds 


finished, has cost taxpayers $115,- 
220,936—and not worth it. 


* * * 


U.S. Rubber shares look live. 
* * * 
Russian peasants are holding on to 


their grain. Even the Soviets have not 
brought on the millennium. 


’ + 2 
Florida is getting ready for her 
second wind. 
* * * 
New Haven shares won't forever 
sell at bankruptcy quotations. 
* * * 
“Britain Gets $681,800,000 From 
Liquor Taxes.’ Costly revenue. 
*x* * * 
Ordered your coal? 








I don’t believe others are. Any- 
how, I let the other fellow start 
it, for he is the one I’m trying to 
please. 

Don’t pass out cigars. Don’t en- 
tertain. I don’t believe in buy. 
ing business. 


Don’t try to build you business 
on friendship. Build your friend- 
ship on business. 

Don’t argue with a customer. 
Even if you win an argument, you 
leave a scar that he’ll always re- 
member. Always try to convince 
a man without an argument, if it 
comes to a matter of needing to 
convince him. Lead a man around 
so he won’t have to take an op- 
posite stand. Don’t force him to 
back down on a statement he 
might have made; but leave an 
opening so he can get out grace- 
fully. 

The big thing is to keep your 
eyes open and to use common 
sense. 


To the Point 


I never worry because I don’t 
care what happens. When I was 
making my engine, I didn’t wor- 
ry. I know that if you make a 
thing as good as you can and it’s 
useful to people, it’ll be all right. 
—Henry Ford. 

eS +8 

When a man whines that he’s 
being held down, the truth is, as a 
general thing, that the boss can’t 
hold him up.—The Lifesaver. 


* * * 


The really big men of America 
have won their spurs by doing 
what they didn’t want to do when 
they didn’t want to do it—Roger 
Babson. 

we 6 

If a man does not make new ac- 
quaintances as he _ advances 
through life, he will soon find him- 
self left alone. A man should keep 
his friendships in constant repair. 
—Johnson. 
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Under a system of popular gov- 
ernment, there will always be those 
who will seek for political prefer- 
ment by clamoring for reform. 
While there is very little of this 
which is not sincere, there is a large 
portion that is not well informed. 
In my opinion very little of just 
criticism can attach to the theories 
and principles of our institutions. 
There is far more danger of harm 
than there is hope of good in any 
radical changes. We do need a bet- 
ter understanding and compre- 
hension of them and a better knowl- 
edge of the foundations of govern- 
ment in general.—President Cool- 
idge. 

* * x 

Go forth into the busy world and 
love it, interest yourself in its life, 
mingle kindly with its joys and 
sorrows, try what you can do for 
men rather than what you can 
make them do for you, and you 
will know what it is to have men 
yours, better than if you were their 
king or master.—Brook Herford. 

x * * 


Taxation should not be used as 
a field for socialistic experiment, 
or as a club to punish success, but 
as a means of raising revenue to 
support the Government.—Andrew 
W. Mellon. 

* * * 

The more one leaves things to 
chance, the less chance there is for 
success.—Remprint. 

* * * 


Savings 

Savings represent much more 
than mere money value. They are 
the proof that the saver is worth 
something in himself. Any fool 
can waste; any fool can muddle; 
but it takes something more of a 
man to save and the more he saves 
the more of a man he makes of 
himself. Waste and extravagance 
unsettle a man’s mind for every 
crisis; thrift, which means some 
form of self-restraint, steadies it.— 
Rudyard Kipling. 

x * x 

What the future has in store for 
you depends in large measure on 
what you place in store for the 
future—Fergus Falls (Minn.) 
Journal. 


Think It Over 


If we all knew how slight is the 
difference in effort required to pro- 
duce high-grade and low-grade 
service there would be mighty little 
low-grade service. 

Indifferent service is usually the 
result of an indifferent habit of 
mind. 

A business house can be no bet- 
ter than the individuals in it. And 
a business organized by progress- 
ive individuals succeeds, while an 
indifferent individual and an in- 
different business flounder in the 
sea of despair.—Selected. 

e +s 


An ambitious salesman is like a 
golfer trying to improve his game. 
He need have no other opponent 
than his past score—The Kodak 
Salesman. 





A TEXT 


HEREFORE let he who 

thinketh he standeth take 

heed lest he fall.—1 Corinth- 
ians 10:12. 

Sent in by H. B. Skinner, 
Burlington, North Carolina. 
What is your favorite text? 
“Forbes Epigrams” is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











It sometimes appears that the 
majority of business men look at 
business from the same viewpoint 
that the people in general look at 
the weather—they talk about it 
constantly but never seem to do 
a great deal about it. 

From S. Van Wie, Canajoharie, N. Y. 

* * x 


If a man empties his purse into 
his head, no man can take it from 
him; an investment in knowledge 
always pays the best interest.— 
Franklin. 

* * * 


Life affords no higher pleasure 
than that of surmounting difficul- 
ties, passing from one step of suc- 
cess to another, forming new 
wishes and seeing them gratified. 
He that labors in any great or 
laudable undertaking has his fa- 
tigues first supported by hope and 
afterwards rewarded by joy.—Dr. 
Johnson. 





We are not sent into this world 
to do anything into, which we can- 


not put our hearts. We have cer- - 
tain work to do for our bread and 
that to be done strenuously; other 
work to do for our delight and 
that is to be done heartily ; neither 
is to be done by halves or shifts, 
but with a will; and what is not 
worth this effort is not to be done 
at all—John Ruskin. 

From W. Ht. Oeste, Connmttaiite, Pa. 


When we see ourselves in a sit- 
uation which must be endured and 
gone through, it is best to make up 
our minds to it, meet it with firm- 
ness, and accommodate everything 
to it in the best way practicable. 
This lessens the evil; while fret- 
ting and fuming only serves to in- 


crease your own  torments.— 
Thomas Jefferson. 
: * © «@ 


Use what language you will, you 
can never say anything but what 
you are.—Emerson. 

a ae 

The best way to strengthen 
one’s judgment is to exercise it.— 
The Shaft. 


* * * 


Value of Time 

The supply of time is truly a 
daily miracle, an affair genuinely 
astonishing when it is examined. 
You wake up in the morning, and 
lo! your purse is magically filled 
with twenty-four hours of the un- 
manufactured tissue of the universe 
of your life. It is yours. It is the 
most precious of possessions. No 
one can take it from you. It is un- 
stealable, and no one _ receives 
either more or less than you re- 
ceive. Talk about ideal democra- 
cy. In the realm of time there is 
no aristocracy of wealth and no 
aristocracy of intellect. Genius is 
not rewarded by even an extra hour 
a day.—Bennett. 

x ok x 


Genius begins great works, 


labor alone finishes them.—Jou- 
bert. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author’s name. 
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to a fixed idea developed by 

the general manager of a 
certain company, should begin by 
greatly decreasing the clerical 
staff. 

“I may be old-fashioned,” he an- 
nounced, “but I have for a long 
time distinctly viewed with alarm 
the rapid increase in the ratio be- 
tween office workers and factory 
workers. Twenty-five years ago 
probably an average ratio was one 
office worker to each fifty or one 
hundred factory men. To-day | 
know plenty of businesses which 
have one office worker for every 
factory worker. 


R ETRENCHMENT, according 


Are “White Collar’ Witetiess: 


a Burden on Business? 


By J. George Frederick 


was a constant adding of more 
office workers, more overhead— 
more “paper-pushers,” as he was 
inclined to call them. He was 
frankly a skeptic on the subject. 
He said skilled factory labor was 
scarce and high-priced, and be- 
lieved it was due to the fact that 
everybody wanted an office job. 
lie said the workmen were so well 
paid that they gave their sons and 
daughters college educations, and 
they then stormed the offices of 
manufacturers for “white collar” 
jobs, instead of becoming “producers.” 

“IT heard in Cleveland the other 
day,” he said, “that 80 per cent. of 
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“First, let’s take the general 
argument he put up—that there 
are too many office workers in 
ratio to factory men. I'll quote 
statistics, too. Between 1900 and 
1920—when, as he quotes the fig- 
ures, there was an increase in of- 
fice workers from 5.75 per cent. 
of the total wage earners to 10.2 
per cent.—there was a 100 per cent. 
increase in the number of factory 
workers, and the individual factory 
worker increased his productivity 
by 60 per cent. Wages also in- 
creased 320 per cent. in that pe- 
riod. But the country increased 
its wealth by 135 billion dollars. 

“In other words, 








“The number of of- 
fice workers in the 
general offices of a 
manufacturing com- 
pany to-day is simply 
enormous compared to 
what it used to be, 
and I am inclined to 
believe that it consti- 
tues an inflated over- 
head.” 

The president of the 
company took issue 








This Is the Story of an Interest- 
ing Board Meeting Debate in 
Which the President of a Certain 
Company Successfully Defends 
the “Paper Pusher” Against the 
General Manager’s Plea for Re- 
trenchment to Cut Deeply into 


Office Staffs 


gentlemen, while the 
ratio of office workers 
to factory workers did 
increase some, it is not 
so great an increase as 
our general manager 
thought. Nor did the 
increase do anything 
but increase very 
greatly our prosperity. 

“The science of man- 
agement is responsible 
not only for the great- 














with him on this sub- 
ject, and the two had 
an interesting debate before the 
board of directors. The general 
manager, however, was far from 
being a man who acts on hunches, 
so he fortified himself with facts 
and statistics when he talked to 
the board of directors. He brought 
into the board room a chart from 
W. H. Leffingwell’s book, “Office 
Management,” in which was illus- 
trated the rapid increase in cler- 
ical workers from 1880 to 1920. 
Mr. Leffingwell presents in his 
book figures showing that in 1880 
there were only 172,575 persons 
employed as clerks, which was 
only 1.8 per cent. of the total wage 
earners. He showed that in the 
next ten years, to 1890, the figure 
jumped to 801,455, or 4.9 per cent. 
of the wage-earning population. 
By 1900 it reached 1,068,993, or 
5.75 per cent., and twenty years 
later, in 1920, it had climbed to 
2,951,008, or 10.2 per cent. In all 
probability the ratio is now about 
12 per cent. 

The board of directors was ob- 
viously impressed. The general 
manager went on to make further 
deductions. He claimed that there 


the sons of locomotive engineers 
go to college, and that practically 
none of these sons ever runs an 
engine. It’s the same way with 
skilled factory men. What are we 
coming to—a race of underpaid 
office workers, while our factory 
men ride in limousines?” 

The president then took the 
floor. He said he had enjoyed the 
sallies of the general manager 
and agreed with him about some 
things. But the high pay of 
skilled labor was tending to attract 
many from “white collar” careers. 

“Now, as to the possible waste 
in having a large number of office 
workers,” he went on, “our able 
general manager started as a pro- 
duction man, and later also was 
a salesman. He has never really 
specialized on executive manage- 
ment and on office efficiency; and 
he has no flair for it. He sees 
several hundred people here in 
these general offices, and he hard- 
ly knows what most of them do. 
It isn’t his job. I don’t blame him 
for developing an idea that a great 
many of them ‘wouldn’t be missed,’ 
as Koko said. 


er industrial prosper- 
ity, but even for the 
higher wages and increased pro- 
duction of the factory worker. 
Now what is modern manage- 
ment? It is analysis, research, 
record-keeping, personnel study, 
welfare, and all the related activ- 
ities. We sell more and sell 
cheaper; we keep more stable 
employment; we lose less money; 
we know more exactly what we’re 
doing and where we’re going; we 
grow faster and we make fewer 
mistakes. Why? Because of bet- 
ter management; which means 
more departments, more detailed 
records, more field research, more 
advertising, more use of the 
printing press for esprit de corps, 
more safety, welfare, social and 
educational activity for our em- 
ployees. 

“These are the activities, the 
‘white collar jobs,’ our general 
manager looks at as possibly dis- 
pensible. But they are not. 

“The actual work in the office 
is to-day far more efficiently done 
than was ever dreamed of before. 
I'll say right now that the unit cost 
of office work, per finished article 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Speeding Up Business 
Via Auction Block 


The Auctioneer, with Instant Sales Action and Cash Returns, Is Now 
a Recognized Distributing Agency, Not Merely a Last Resort 
—How 121-Year Old Firm Built Up Its Business 


NTIL a few years before the 
World War no American bus- 
iness man ever thought of 

calling in the auctioneer except as a 
last resort. Ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred the men who employed 
him were receivers or some other 
representatives of creditors, and near- 
ly every time the hammer dropped 
to signal the opening of a sale it also 
marked the final curtain in the clos- 
ing of a business enterprise. 


To-day hundreds of going con- 
cerns with unquestioned credit rat- 
ings are speeding up their operations 
and thereby increasing profits and 
keeping the receiver away through 
the services of the auctioneer. Not 
only that, but many of the biggest 
units of Big Business are hiring ex- 
pert buyers to keep track of auction 
sales, not in the search for dollar 
bargains, but in the hope of picking 
up for instant delivery some piece of 
equipment not ordinarily obtainable in 
months. 


Business Founded in 1805 


Put that down to evolution, if you 
like, but do not make the mistake of 
assuming that it happened by acci- 
dent. It came about as the result of 
a combination of circumstances, and 
as usual in such developments the es- 
sential element was a group of the 
right men in the right place, with the 
vision to see a wholly new opportu- 
nity and the courage to grasp it. The 
opportunity was furnished by the war 
—or rather by the peace that followed 
it. The men are the Freeman broth- 
ers of Philadelphia—but that’s a hun- 
dred and twenty-one years ahead of 
the story. 


That long ago—it was in 1805, if 
you don’t care to figure it out for 
yourself—Tristram -B. Freeman set 
himself up in business at Philadel- 
phia as an auctioneer. Insofar as the 
records indicate, he was just like any 
other auctioneer in that he had noth- 
ing to sell but his services. But he 
laid down one rule which has been 
a guiding light ever since to three 
generations of his direct descendants. 
He determined not to buy anything 
for his own account at his own sales ; 
in other words, never to sell to him- 


By Wm. A. McGarry 


self, and never to own what he was 
selling. 

As a consequence the House of 
Freeman is a business without an in- 
ventory. It has no stock in trade 
except service. For the proper deliv- 
ery of that commodity, however, it 
requires to-day a six-story building 
constructed especially for auction 
sales. There and elsewhere four 
great-grandsons of the founder and 
eight selling assistants have sold 
everything from old masters to bat- 
tleships and from dwelling lots to 
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George and Samuel M. Freeman, two of the four brothers who are now guiding 
the 121-year old firm of Samuel T. Freeman & Co., nationally-known auctioneers 


townships. And just a few years ago 
they established a modern record for 
auction selling by disposing of the en- 
tire stock of government wool in the 
United States for more than $250,- 
000,000 

It was this sort of selling, the liqui- 
dation of immense stocks of all kinds 
of property owned by the government 
at the conclusion of the war, that 


pointed the way to the new indus- 
trial function of the auctioneer. 
After shipyards and war manufactur- 
ing plants had gone under the ham- 
mer piecemeal and as a whole, going 
concerns began to realize that here 
was a source of equipment that could 
always guarantee immediate delivery. 
From that it was an easy and a nat- 
ural step to the use of the auction 
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method by going concerns for the dis- 
posal of material, buildings, and real 
estate and their speediest possible 
conversion into cash. 


Not the least interesting and im- 
portant phase of this development is 
that as the auctioneer’s market has 
increased so the prices obtained by 
him have risen steadily until the gap 
between them and market prices has 
become greatly reduced. In other 
words, by systematizing and expand- 
ing his business, the auctioneer has 
taken a great stride toward the elim- 
ination of tragedy in business fail- 
ures, assuring a higher return to 
creditors and stockholders and 
thus exercising a stabilizing influ- 
ence on all industry. 


Instances are on record in the files 
of Freeman and Company of special 
machine equipment bringing higher 
prices at auction than the original 
purchase prices. ‘This is the excep- 
tion, of course, but it is significant 
of the trend toward stabilization. An 
even better illustration was furnished 
a few months ago when a machine 
tool manufacturer was forced to liqui- 
date. Under normal conditions his 
plant would build four large planers 
a year. The equipment of the plant 
included seventeen of these machines, 
and all were sold in one day by the 
Freemans at prices far above the es- 
timate made in the original appraisal. 
Fifteen were sold to users and only 
two to dealers. 


Pian of Specialization 


You may understand, after this, . 


why the Freeman brothers are 
convinced that even the most pro- 
found student of economics does 
not know the limits of the Ameri- 
can market; why every guess at 
its powers of absorption is an 
under-estimate. It was this con- 
viction that led the brothers to 
launch, long before the war, a pro- 
gram of specialization that made. 
them the logical outlet for surplus 
war material when peace came. 
Prior to that time the auctioneer 
was a specialist only by limitation. 
There were a few big houses that 
would handle anything that might 
be offered for sale, and the great 
majority of auctioneers limited 
themselves to special fields. The 
Freemans came to the conclusion 
that even under these limits a 
house with a few salesmen was up 
against a tremendously difficult 
propostion. Each auctioneer had 
to know value in many different 
lines, often unrelated. It occurred 
to them that markets could be ex- 
panded and prices appreciated by a 
higher standard of specialization. 
The beginning of this develop- 
ment came about in 1907, when the 
late Samuel T. Freeman, whose 
name the company bears, took into 





















Facsimile of the first advertisement put out by Freeman & Company in 1805 


partnership his sons, George C. and 
Samuel M. Freeman. Samuel T. 
was the grandson of the founder 
and the son of T. W. L. Freeman, 
who was taken into the company 
in 1823. The business was con- 
ducted under various initials but 
always with the Freeman name 
until the present titlk—Samuel T. 
Freeman & Co.—was established 
in 1898. Samuel T. Freeman died 
in March, 1913, and in April of the 
same year another of his sons— 
Addison B. Freeman—was taken 
into partnership. In 1921 Albert L. 
Freeman, another son, became a 
member of the firm. These are the 
four brothers now conducting the 
business. 


Sales Are Widely Advertised 


Under the plan of specialization 
each took over a different depart- 
ment, and the company began to 
develop merchandising and adver- 
tising methods in advance of its 
sales. It was soon learned that a 
sale which might bring only nomi- 
nal prices when confined to its own 
community attracted many buyers 
and spirited bidding when the de- 
tails were broadcast. This led to 
a study of potential markets, the 
result of which makes it possible 
to-day for the Freemans to pick 








the best time and place for a sale, 
and the right section in which to 
advertise it. Often, for instance, 
the sale of a manufacturing plant in 
New England will be exploited in 
the South or the Middle West. 

“Industrial equipment is always 
in demand somewhere, even when 
one section of the country may be 
in a period of depression,” says 
George C. Freeman. “The really 
astounding thing about the United 
States is that its dull periods are 
never unifor. Even in the worst 
depressions there are always some 
communities operating at capacity. 
In such times, often because of the 
slackening up in production else- 
where, the demand in the lively 
spots is acute, and the possibilities 
of supplying it rather remote. By 
locating such sections and sending 
in catalogs of forthcoming sales we 
are able to attract large numbers 
of buyers. 

“Perhaps the most conclusive 
evidence that America can always 
buy—and buy for cash—was fur- 
nished by the after-war sales of 
government owned surplus. Even 
in the midst of what economists 
called a national depression, with 
talk of deflation and _ buyers’ 
strike going on all the time, high 
prices were realized for material 
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of all descriptions running into the 
hundreds of millions. It will be 
said that this was because of the 
low prices at which the material 
was offered. Our experience has 
been that delivery is more often 
the deciding factor than price. 
There was, of course, a great deal 
of speculation, but even in the 
purely speculative markets ma- 
terials take on an increased value 
by reason of being available for 
instant delivery. 

“Machinery from all sorts of in- 
dustrial plants happens to be one 
of our specialties. Not so many 
years ago it was the unusual thing 
to get buyers from distant parts of 
the same state to an auction sale. 
The sales were strictly local. To- 
day we have many sales in various 

arts of the country east of the 

ississippi River which attract 
buyers for a distance of a thousand 
miles or more. Naturally we saw 
the opportunity here, and to-day 
all industrial sales are advertised 
by mail and elsewhere to all po- 
tential buyers of the particular 
equipment to be knocked down. 


Find Market for Many Articles 


“In a sense we have become a 
sort of clearing house for indus- 
trial equipment, although we never 
have anything in stock. Hardly a 
day passes without a request from 
a manufacturer somewhere for 
some piece of equipment taking 
months to build, which he needs in 
a hurry. When several of these 
come together the price naturally 
climbs. Often the buyer later be- 
comes a seller of some other equip- 
ment. It was, therefore, the logi- 
cal thing for going concerns to 
turn to the auctioneer, although 
we had some difficulty at first con- 
vincing executives that the quick 
cash of the auction sale was gen- 
erally considerably higher than the 
price obtained by private 
which often had to be 
over long periods.” 

In this connection the Freeman 
Company recently made a list of 
125 sales of industrial plants taken 
at random from its sales records, 
and covering virtually every phase 
of manufacturing activity. Its 
sales for the Army, the Navy, and 
the Shipping Board included 
everything, from small quantities 
of surplus materials, to the city of 
Nitro, West Virginia. More re- 
cently the Freemans were called 
in by the Navy to dispose of the 
materials in the battleships Mich- 
igan, Kansas, Minnesota, and Del- 
aware, marked for dismantling 
under the limitation of armament 
pact. 

The story of the battleship 
sales furnishes a striking illustra- 


sale, 
financed 


tion of how the auctioneer can find 
a market that under ordinary 
methods appears to be non-exis- 
tent. Originally all the ships were 
offered for sale under sealed bids. 
The Navy Department rejected all 
the offers thus obtained because 
the figures were too low to pay for 
the cost of dismantling. In consul- 
tation with Government officials, 
Addison B. Freeman suggested the 


method under which the ships 
finally were sold. 
Since the Government was 
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This building, constructed especially 
for auction sales, is the Philadelphia 
headquarters of Samuel T. Freeman 


& Co. 


pledged to make sure that the 
ships in question would never 
again be used for war purposes, it 
was proposed that the Navy sell 
them at auction on a tonnage basis 
and then do the dismantling itself. 
There was considerable doubt in 
the minds of naval officers that 
enough bidders could be found to 
dispose of the material in the three 
vessels. Nevertheless, the sugges- 
tion was accepted, and terms were 
drawn up for the sale. As one of 
the first requirements every bid- 
der was called on to deposit $25,- 
000 to get into the auction room. 
The sale was conducted—of the 
Michigan, Kansas and Minnesota 
—in one of the buildings at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, and by 
the time the hammer fell to open it 
there was standing room only. 
Prices obtained were so far above 
the offers made in sealed bids that 
after paying the entire expense of 
dismantling the increase in cash 
was approximately $100,000. The 
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operation of dismantling kept the 
Navy Yard busy for an entire 
year. 

According to Samuel M. Free- 
man, the books of the company) 
are filled with instances of specula- 
tors reaping tidy fortunes in the 
sales of liquidated manufacturing 
plants. One such group bought the 
real estate and machinery of a 
shipbuilding plant for $525,000 at 
what was scheduled as an auction 
sale, the owners accepting this 
offer rather than take chances on 
lot-by-lot sale. Subsequently the 
speculators had the Freeman 
Company make an estimate which 
placed the value of the property at 
$860,000, and in a series of sales to 
users, mostly at auction, this fig- 
ure was exceeded. 

A thorough training in the psy- 
chology of auction selling as well 
as in a knowledge of values, is be- 
lieved by all members of the firm 
to be the foundation of their suc- 
cess. 

A Strenuous Occupation 


“Conducting an auction sale is 
something like making a_ public 
address,” said George C. Freeman, 
“with the exception that the buy- 
ing audience never completely sur- 
renders. When a sale is going well 
and the units are small a good 
auctioneer can stay at the block 
for ten hours at a stretch, but in 
the higher price fields one hour of 
selling will often bring almost 
complete nervous exhaustion. The 
memory strain in any auction sale 
is terrific. 

“In order to get the most out of 
what he is offering, the auctioneer 
must know what it cost to manu- 
facture the article, its reproduction 
cost, the depreciation, and the 
state of the new material market— 
whether that particular article is 
ahead of or behind deliveries. He 
must also know whether his bid- 
ders are users or speculators. We 
are able to detrmine that to-day in 
most instances of industrial equip- 
ment sales because of our acquaint- 
ance with the buyers, but every 
sale brings new faces. Don’t ask 
me how to tell a speculator from 
auser, It is a sort of sixth sense. 

“In common with all other auc- 
tion houses, we were under the im- 
pression before the era of special- 
ization developed that a good auc- 
tioneer could sel! anything, and 
that prices would show little dif- 
ference between one seller and an- 
other. Now we know better. The 
auctioneer is the same as any other 
salesmen in one respect. The more 
he knows about his line the bet- 
ter he can present it to potential 
buyers.” 

No one who has not followed an 

(Continued on page 40) 





























A General View of Boston Harbor 


New England, After Going Back 
Is Now “Coming Back” 


UCH is being written about 
M the present plight of many 

industries in New England. 
There are those who are chanting 
the death song because they see in 
the present plight of that group of 
states those things which always 
cause decay. With the very gen- 
eral trend of the textile industry 
to the South, the boot and shoe in- 
dustry to the Middle West, and the 
metal trades to other centers, 
many are saying that New Eng- 
land as a dominating factor in the 
industrial life of the country is 
done. 

That much of this is true no one 
will deny. That New England is 
due for a death battle to hold her 
industries is certainly true. How- 
ever, it is well to keep in mind that 
at one time, New England, with 
Boston as the hub, was the seat of 
the commercial activity of this 
country. The traditions of those 
who went down to the sea in ships 
still stalk abroad on that rock 
hound coast and it is so much idle 
talk to state that any such section 
of this fair land can be blotted out 
of the picture as a whole. 


Need for Modern Methods 


Perhaps the setting forth of a 
few facts will tend to illuminate 
the picture and give proper value 
to the factors involved. At the 
outset, it must be recognized that 
many of New England’s ills are of 
her own making. Industry after 
industry has been dominated for 
years by family control not unlike 
that of the divine right of kings. 
Men have ascended to high posi- 
tions with no other qualifications 
than that of successful forebears. 
lo deny this is to misstate the facts. 
Many of her industries are crying 
out for modern management when 
those in charge are unacquainted 
with the fact that there is such a 
thing as modern management. 





By Robert J. Andersen 


Tradition has been allowed to 
hold the whip hand. The attitude 
has too often been that the old 
methods made fortunes years ago 
and will now. If some of those 
who control the destinies of New 
England’s industries were to fol- 
low out in their personal lives the 
creed they worship in business, 
they would be walking the street 
at night with lanterns. Many of 
her industries have been bled white 
by sheer shortsightedness; that is, 
using all the profits to keep stock- 
holders always happy. It is a good 
omen that some of our biggest and 
most successful corporations are 
being severely criticised for hold- 
ing back profits in order properly 
to take care of expansion and the 
lean years. At least the stockhold- 
ers know that the officers are not 
trying to kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg. 


Mistakes of the Past 


Lest the foregoing statements of 
facts be doubted, the writer quotes 
here the public statement made by 
one of this country’s leading suc- 
cessful men upon his recent pur- 
chase of the mills of the Pocasset 
Manufacturing Company of Fall 
River. Said Louis K. Liggett: 

“The trouble with New England 
cotton mills, and for that matter 
all textile plants, is that they paid 
out too much in dividends when 
they were making money and put 
too little back into the property, 
leaving themselves with antiquat- 
ed mills.” 

Many feel that no section of this 
country has had so many industries 
where the orgies of gambling in 
materials has predominated the 
whole policy of management, as 
has New England. Modern man- 
agement holds that in a manufac- 
turing industry the primary func- 
tion of the industry is to manu- 
facture; that the production sche- 


dule must bear a predetermined 
definite relation to sales and thar, 
generally speaking, commitments 
1or raw materials should only be 
made against actua: or immediate 
potential sales requirements. 

Certainly if the depression of 
1921 taught us anything it taught 
that the closer inventories can be 
held to actual needs the better the 
chance for profit. As an example, 
witness the automobile industry. 
No industry ever gambled in ma- 
terials like the automobile industry 
did prior to 1920. To-day no in- 
dustry operates on lower inventor- 
ies. Small wonder that it is a 
leading industry. 

Yet it is a fact that, in spite of 
this, many executives of New 
England industries still gamble in 
material, They have forgotten 
1921. Let him who doubts this 
fact, talk with sales managers sell- 


_ing materials in New England. 


Absentee Management Fatal 


Too long has absentee manage- 
ment been allowed to dictate local 
policy. New England’s friends 
may blame her troubles on labor 
unions, southern competition, bad 
legislation, or what not, but her 
true friends know that if there is 
one thing above all others which 
has strangled many of her thriving 
outposts of activity, it has been ab- 
sentee management. The control 
of many of her industries has 
passed into the hands of those who 
rule from a distance and rule with 
an iron hand. The death knell of 
that kind of management sounded 
years ago. 

Not only have many of New 
England’s industries been ruled 
from afar, but worse yet, they have 
often been managed locally by men 
who were so tied that they were 
merely high-priced clerks executing 
orders like a buck private in the 
army. 
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Surely it is true that as a whole 
New England’s industries are still 
dominated by antiquated methods 
of manufacturing and marketing. 
Here and there is a beacon light, 
such as the Dennison Mfg. Com- 
pany or the Walworth Company, 
but they can be numbered among 
the chosen few. Too many still 
think in terms of taking orders in- 
stead of hunting for new business. 
If some of New England’s indus- 
tries are to survive there will have 
to be many consolidations to wipe 
out duplications of styles, patterns, 
selling organizations, etc. 

Saying that New England is be- 
ing side-tracked by such things as 
Southern competition is to give the 
answer without stating the prob- 
lem. 

This nation has had a series of 
sectional growths such as no other 
land has ever seen. Once it was 
in New England, then it was the 
Middle West. Later it was the 
Far West and now it is the South. 

As a people multiply in numbers 
they tend to branch out. Many of 
the South’s new ventures are just 
as much true pioneering as were 
the acts of those who went over- 
land in covered wagons. The 
South is wonderfully rich in many 
of the things the people of this na- 
tion need and must have. Con- 


sumption of many things in this 
country is gradually catching up 
with production, hence the search 


for new supplies or substitutes. 
Lumber is one of these things. 
Why wonder, then, that out of the 
South has come a substitute board 
for interior and exterior use that is 
better and cheaper than lumber. 
The South is merely coming into 
her own, and no power on earth 
can allay the movement of forces 
set in motion by economic law. 


Revolution Taking Place 


One cannot stress the point too 
strongly that New England to-day 
has just as many advantages as, if 
not more than, she ever had; but 
she isn’t using them. An industry 
operated to-day in New England 
by modern management with 
modern methods can successfully 
compete with other manufacturers 
located elsewhere. 

So much is still to be done in the 
field of standardization and waste 
elimination that for any manu- 
facturer to say that he cannot com- 
pete because of some one reason, 
such as nearness to raw materials, 
is to say that all of his competitors 
are highly efficient. Of course, 
such a thing is not true. 

What the writer is trying to 
bring out is the fact that many of 
New England’s executives are 
throwing up their hands in an at- 
titude of hopelessness and are vain- 


ly trying to find something of 
somebody to blame for their pres- 
ent state when what they need is 
a looking-glass to find the reason. 

Buildings, methods, systems, 
etc., are but the tools of manage- 
ment; but men are the managers, 
and a modern manager is one who 
not only sees the need for modern 
tools, but also knows how to use 
them. 

Lest the reader gain the impres- 
sion that the writer concurs in this 
attitude of hopelessness he wishes 
to state right here that New Eng- 
land has entered her renaissance. 
The revolution has already taken 
place and out of this present strug- 
gle will rise a stronger and more 
virile New England than has yet 
been seen. 


Leaders Are Co-operating 


In support of this statement the 
reader should have his attention 
called to the following facts. 

New England is alive to her con- 
dition. No sign is more hopeful 
than to note that the patient knows 
he is sick. The governors of the 
six New England states have re- 
cently formed what is known as 
the New England Council. This 
Council is making an exhaustive 
study of this whole question and 
it is mapping a program which will 
embrace New England as a whole. 

The textile group has started to 
think together, as the recent forma- 
tion of the Woolen Manufacturers 
Association proves. The leather 
and shoe industries have formed 
a Tanner’s Council. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington 
is making an economic survey of 
the whole of New England, to the 
end that her light will no longer be 
hid under a bushel. 

New England’s industries have 
always shown a peculiar ability to 
adapt themselves to changing con- 
ditions. This trait is bound to 
stand them in good stead now. 

Harvard University is graduat- 
ing increasing numbers of young 
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men who are well grounded in the 
fundamentals of good business 
management. The Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the 
Sheffield Scientific School at Yale 
are sending forth splendidly train- 
ed technical men. A goodly num- 
ber of these young men are locat- 
ing in New England and will later 
be heard from in increasing num- 
bers. 

In fact, New England needs new 
blood more than she needs any 
other one thing. Youth for action, 
age for council is a sound premise 
upon which to establish the man- 
agement of any industry. The need 
of the hour in New England is for 
many to have courage enough to 
admit the truth, face the facts, and 
act accordingly. 

The writer has great faith in 
New England. No section posses- 
ses more fine citizens than does 
that corner of this country. Eco- 
nomic necessity will make New 
England rise to her guns. We have 
need of her many products and no 
way has yet been found to deprive 
a people of that which they need. 

True, we cannot forget the labor 
unions, Southern competition, and 
bad legislation; but New England 
has no monopoly on these handi- 
caps, for they are everywhere. 

Increase in Efficiency 

After all, there is an inexorable 
law which says that people tend to 
exchange the product of their time 
for that which gives them the most 
in return. If a farmer can obtain 
more value in an automobile, or a 
washing machine, when he ex- 
changes the product of his time for 
them, than he can for the services 
of a bricklayer, he will put up 
wooden buildings and ride in an 
automobile. 

The Department of Labor at 
Washington has recently released 
a statistical report on the efficiency 
of the output per man in various in- 
dustries. The efficiency. per. man 
has increased 50 per cent. in the 
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steel industry between 1914 and 
1925. During the same period the 
boot and shoe industry increased 
16.5 per cent. The paper industry 
has increased 26 per cent. since 
1917. Using the production per 
man which prevailed in 1914 in the 
automobile industry as a base of 
100, the index for 1925 is 310, ora 
gain in efficiency of fully 210 per 


cent. 


Herein is New England’s prob- 
lem: it contains many industries 
whose efficiency has not made a 
corresponding increase to that of 
such leaders as the automobile in- 
dustry. Naturally, there has been 
a realignment of the distribution of 
the purchasing power of this 
country. Yesterday’s luxuries are 
to-day’s necessities, and yester- 
day’s necessities are to-day’s lux- 
uries. Many industries in New 
England have failed to learn the 
truth of this lesson. 


“Good Old Days” Gone Forever 


Wage earners no longer feel 
themselves as the lowest caste. 
America’s middle class is growing 
by leaps and bounds. They are 
riding in good automobiles, buying 
radios, washing machines, electric 
vacuum cleaners and such like; all 
theoretical cost-of-living budgets 
to the contrary nothwithstanding. 
New England has failed to obtain 
her share of this realignment of the 
distribution of the country’s pur- 
chasing power, because many of 
her industrial leaders are still look- 
ing for the “good old days.” As 
the man on the street often says, 
“Them days are gone forever.” 

High wages and low costs go 
hand in hand, and to-day’s profits 
are being made in standardization, 
the elimination of waste, and in- 
creased machine efficiency, and not 
by scaling down wages. Tamper- 
ing with wages is a court of last re- 
sort, for it vitally affects the buy- 
ing power of the nation. 


Labor unions and bad legislation 
cannot be used as reasons for in- 
efficiency. Labor unions had their 
rise when capitalists were also 
managers. To-day, management is 
just as distinct a function as is the 
capitalist. Present day manage- 
ment is breaking down the labor 
unions because it is giving labor 
more than the unions ever hoped 
to get and making labor earn it. 

Too many of New England’s in- 
dustries still think in terms of 
“busting unions.” The only way 
to win their members over is to 
give more than they expect to get 
and so manage that there is not 
only a corresponding increase in 
their efficiency but a still greater 
one. There is no other way out, 
and the sooner New England 
learns this truth the better. She 
will never learn it so long as many 





of her former day capitalists are 
still trying to function as manag- 
ers. The steel and automobile in- 
dustries have long since given up 
any such antiquated idea of man- 
agement, but it still prevails in too 
many industries of New England. 
The writer believes that New 
England will not only meet this 
competition but in another decade 
will lead the field in many lines. 
In the meantime her duty is 
plain. Where tradition still rules, 
let it be discarded for modern man- 
agement. Where industries have 
been bled white by shortsighted 
financial policies, let them plow 
their profits into adequate build- 
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can prosper at the expense of the 
rest of the country. Full prosper- 
ity does not consist of the few ex- 
ploiting the many. The flood tide 
of so-called good times is a finely 
balanced scale which is easily 
thrown out of kilter. 

It is only as each group of in- 
dividuals can exchange the product 
of their effort on a nearly equal 
basis for their needs that all are 
prosperous. 

If New England is poor it will 
be felt in the South and vice versa. 

Those who may hope to profit by 
New England’s transition from the 
old to the new should be remind- 
ed that New England is still verv 
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ings and modern machinery. If 
profits are not available, let there 
be a transfusion of former divi- 
dends back into the coffers. Where 
sales organizations are still wait- 
ing to take orders, let them be 
shaken to their foundation and let 


them adopt present day marketing” 


methods. Sales budgeting is no 
longer a theory but a working solu- 
tion for the ills of keen competi- 
tion. Where men still rule who 
think manufacturing is gambling 
in materials in the hope of making 
a profit before manufacturing 
starts, let them be removed and 
replaced with men who have 
learned well the lesson that gamb- 
ling in materials has done more to 
cause business depressions than 
all other evils put together. 

Let New England forget the 
South so far as blaming her for 
her downfall. This country has 


yet to see her full measure of pros- 
perity. What is happening in the 
South is but the reflection of what 
will happen in New England when 
New England once more comes 
into her own. 

No one section of the country 


much alive. She possesses one 
thing to a degree not found any- 
where else in the world. The word 
of her business men is like pure 
gold. Contracts are solemn agree- 
ments, be they written or verbal. 
Of such stuff is leadership made. 

New England needs no one to 
apologize for her, for no apologies 
are due. She will yet rise to her 
once exalted position of being the 
leader in her sphere. There are 
more diversified industries per 
square mile in New England than 
anywhere else in the world. 

The combination farm and fac- 
tory idea will mark New England’s 
turning point. The day of huge 
plants in closely populated cities 
is over. The next decade will see 
the rise of the plant near the farm. 
When that time arrives, watch 
New England. 

Let the scoffers’ attention be 
called to the comeback of New 
England’s life blood, the New 
Haven railroad. Ten years ago it 
was all but bankrupt. To-day it is 
paying its way. In another ten 
years it will rise to new heights, 
and New England will rise with it. 





“With all thy Getting, get Understanding ”’ 





Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


Employees who have advanced a bit sometimes em- 
barrass their employers, perhaps unwittingly. Because 
of more or less responsible duties entrusted to them, 
they are not subjected to the same strict discipline 
as rank-and-file employees. They 


SHOULD 
EMPLOYERS may not be called upon to punch 
BE the time clock. They may be al- 
STRICT? = : ‘ ; 

lowed latitude in their comings and 
goings. They may enjoy the privilege of taking an 


occasional half-day off for either non-business or 
semi-business purposes. They may be permitted to 
fix the date and the length of their vacation. 

Now, when an employee reaches this stage he may, 
unless’ he gives the matter serious thought, -over- 
stretch his freedomi and hurt his prospects for further 
promotion. Granted a taste of liberty, there is a 
temptation to show others lower down that the for- 
tunate one enjoys many enviable privileges. In other 
words more is thought of the privileges than of the 
responsibilities accompanying them. 

This might be: called the dangerous stage of an 
employee’s career. 

Some workers when they reach this stage feel a 
greater responsibility than ever before for showing 
others an example in punctuality, in working over- 
time, in earnestness, in enthusiasm, in loyalty. In- 
stead of taking advantage of their privilege, they 
lean the other way. They do not become puffed up 
with a sense of their own importance and with a silly 
desire to show off. Their only anxiety is to merit 
their promotion in every respect and to qualify, by 
their industry, application and intelligence, for still 
greater responsibilities. The promoted worker who 
cannot govern himself wisely is unlikely to be given 
opportunity to govern a number of 
workers. 

Beware of the dangerous stage. 


large other 


* * ok 
Resolution precedes results. 


a ae 

Don’t swallow the many predictions of a political 
overturn in November. The indications are that the 
present Administration will lose some seats in both 
Senate and House. But the large measure of pros- 
perity now being enjoyed is likely 


PROSPERITY es : ‘ 
MAY PREVENT to militate against a Democratic 
POLITICAL landslide. Wheat growers are not 
OVERTURN 


receiving starvation prices. Corn 
growers who have fed pigs have done well. Prices 
of oats and rye compare favorably with those of a 
year ago. Beef, eggs, butter are in almost the same 


position. Cotton is much cheaper, but this will affect 
the South’s politics less than the South’s increasing 
industrialism is likely to affect them. The American 
people, as a whole, still look upon President Cool- 
idge’s Administration as sane and safe. 


I started taking profits on some of my stock weeks 
ago. I learned definitely the character of the specu 
lation in the stocks most conspicuously active. Dar 
ing gamblers were churning these stocks violently. 
They were hopeful that the upward 
movement they were engineering 
would stimulate the public into rush 
ing in with buying orders. Thei: 
operations were favored by improvement in business 
at a season when quietness was expected. But it be- 
came evident by-and-by that the market was unhealth- 
ily artificial, The manipulated stocks were tremend. 
ously active, but others were relatively quiet. Then 
some of the plungers began to unload. 

I have been bullish on business but not so bullish 
on stocks. I could not but feel apprehensive. The 
stock speculation was abnormal, not normal, and the 
abnormal never lasts indefinitely. Conditions and 
prospects in this country warrant good prices for 
stocks, especially as money is plentiful. But until the 
market acts more rationally, less artificially, I for one 


will take profits rather than take on more stocks. 
es = 


UNHEALTHY 
SPECULATION 
IN THE 

STOCK MARKET 


Most men are either self-made or self-unmade. 
x ok x 
John D. Rockefeller once remarked that, next to 
knowing your own business, the most important thing 
is to know what the other fellow is doing. I am re- 
minded of this by the following passage from a let- 
ter just received from H. Gordon 


LEARN : : . 

WHAT Selfridge, who, trained under Mar- 
OTHERS shall Field, migrated to London, 
ARE DOING 


and created the most successful de- 
partment store there: “Why don’t you come over 
here once in a while and see what we are doing. We 
are practising what we preach, because you may 
have noticed that 50 or 60 of our staff are at present 
in .\merica, absorbing the virility and enthusiasm of 
that great country, and, I hope, are spreading among 
the people with whom they come in contact a little of 
that poise and dignity of manner which this old civil- 
ization so beautifully produces. Things are going de- 
lightfully with us.” 

The trouble with many individuals and many or- 
ganizations is that they are too self-satisfied. They 
think they know it all. Also, they are so cluttered up 
with daily detail, daily routine, that they cannot ar- 
range to find time to move around to see what others 
are doing, learn from others what they are thinkinx, 
and thus imbibe new ideas. To garner the richest 
fruits, hard work must be supplemented by purpose- 
ful reading, by liberal travel, by intensive thinking. 
This calls for organization. But unless a man is some- 
thing of an organizer he is unlikely to become much 
of an executive. 

ee 


Hope—but hustle also. 
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I’m told that more European buyers for American 
houses have lost their positions during the last year 
than ever before. Arriving on the Continent, the buy- 
ers discovered that they could secure astounding bar- 


ains, thanks to the high purchas- 
WHEN &  P 


BARGAINS ing power of American money and 
ARE NOT : 

the low purchasing power of Euro- 
BARGAINS p gp 


pean money. The bargains were so 


irresistible that the buyers overbought abnormally. In- 
stead of receiving commendation for having picked up 
such a quantity of bargains, they lost their jobs when 
their employers could not possibly market all the 
merchandise contracted for. I know some women, and 
doubtless so do you, who are perpetually spending 
money on dazzling “bargains.” Only, most of the 
“bargains” are of no earthly use tothem. A bargain is 
not a bargain to a merchant unless he can make a 
profit on it, just as a bargain is not a bargain to a con- 
sumer if he or she cannot make use of it. Most fake 
stock promoters sell their shares at a dollar or fifty 
cents or ten cents so as to make them look like bar- 
gains. And people fall for them right and left. Don’t 
forget the old adage: 
“Buy cheap, buy dear.” 


* * * 


A feathered nest is liable to make a young man soft. 


* * * 


Should industrial corporations, after getting the 
public to supply them with capital, refuse to keep 
their shareholders well informed? The Interstate 
Commerce Commission compels our railroads to issue 
detailed monthly statements along 


VOLUNTARY ; : ; : 
PUBLICITY prescribed lines, But few industrial 
PREFERABLE TO) organizations have grasped the de- 
COMPULSORY 


sirability of frequent and full pub- 
licity covering their activities. The plea has been 
made repeatedly in this publication that quarterly re- 
ports should be issued. A number of our large indus- 
trial corporations have set excellent examples. Judge 
Gary’s monthly, quarterly and annual reports have 
kept the public clearly informed regarding the opera- 
tions of the United States Steel Corporation. The 
General Electric Company has recently taken forward 
steps in this same direction, both Chairman Owen D. 
Young and President Gerard Swope favoring cor- 
porate publicity. President A. P. Sloan, Jr., of Gen- 
eral Motors also keeps stockholders and the public 
thoroughly posted on output, sales, earnings, etc. 

Many others, however, still issue a report once a 
year. And many annual reports are utterly inadequate. 
Some are not only inadequate but misleading. There- 
fore, they are worse than useless. All this is wrong, 
condemnable, inexcusable. 

Professor William Z. Ripley of Harvard University, 
whose protest against non-voting stock has influenced 
both the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
New York Stock Exchange, now comes forward with 
a warning that the Federal Trade Commission pos- 
sesses power to call for regular and special reports 
from industrial organizations. He sweepingly con- 
demns the secrecy indulged in by many corporations. 
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This warning should be heeded. Nobody familiar 
with the gross and persistent bungling perpetrated 
by the Federal Trade Commission would for a mo- 
ment want that body to extend its activities. It has 
always been hopelessly swamped, unconscionably be- 
hind in its work. To add -enormously to its burden 
would be to make bad infinitely worse. 

But unless many companies voluntarily reform, 
compulsion inevitably will be applied. Stockholders 
have become a tremendously large, influential body. 

* @ 


In building a future it is very important not to have 
had a past. 
» #2 


Two of my young hopefuls, nine and seven, during 
the absence of their parents eluded their nurse the 
other day and disappeared. They did not come home 
for lunch. A search was started. Hour after hour 
passed without result. Dinner time 


WHAT . ee 
PUNISHMENT came and they were still missing. 
WOULD FIT The police could find no clue. Dark- 
THE CRIME? 


ness set in and still there was no 
word from or of the runaways. At nine o’clock a 
friend happened to be on a trolley car approaching 
Ft. Lee Ferry, and half-way down the Palisade em- 
bankment he caught a glimpse of them walking the 
trolley track. Brought home, they explained that, 
with money given them on their birthday, they de- 
cided to visit Palisade Amusement Park, miles away. 
They did, and had a glorious day enjoying the various 
amusements. The spirit of adventure fascinated 
them, so they decided to push on to New York for 
the night. 

How would you handle the problem of punishing 
them? I could not find it in my heart to apply the 
punishment that others prescribed as fitting the 
crime. I really had secret admiration for their courage, 
their initiative, their self-reliance. I was willing to 
confess, of course, that the rascals had done wrong, 
and I was prepared to maintain a stern front and lec- 
ture them impressively—at least I hoped my lectur- 
ing would make an impression. But beyond that— 
well, I didn’t know what I should do. 

Every week of every year young men and other 
men pour out their troubles to me. Usually they de- 
clare how anxious they are to progress and complain 
that they are up against a stone wall. But when I 
start digging I very often find that the explanation 
simply is that the dissatisfied ones lacked courage, 
lacked initiative, lacked self-reliance. They expected 
Fortune to come and lay her prizes in their laps. They 
hadn’t sufficient daring, sufficient get-up-and-go, to 
strike out boldly in search of Fortune. Their motto 
was “Safety First.” And they reaped just about what 
they had sowed. Success usually is not thus won. 

So, when two of my young scamps boldly set out 
in search of adventure, I’m stumped when it comes 
to formulating the right brand of punishment. Per- 
haps you could supply the ideal solution. 


* * * 


The mule is the recognized champion kicker. Don’t 
compete. 
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Employers are influenced by many things in form- 
ing their judgment of a man. He is not judged solely 
by the amount of work he accomplishes—although 
that is important. The impression he makes on oth- 
ers is considered. Has he a person- 


pay ality that inspires friendships? Has 
EXPENSE he an excellent record for punctual- 
ACCOUNTS 


ity? Does he always fulfil his prom- 
ises?. Does he ever fail to keep appointments? Does 
he get along well with his co-workers? Does he radi- 
ate cheerfulness or the opposite? Is he noisy and boist- 
erous, or does he function quietly and smoothly? Is 
he growing, standing still, or going backwards? 

Employers have still another yardstick for meas- 
uring men who have to make out expense accounts. 
Do their statements reveal a sincere desire to keep 
down expenses to the lowest possible minimum? Or 
do their figures convey the impression that they take 
advantage of their concern? Do they pay out of 
their own pocket little incidentals which they would 
pay were they at home, or do they drag into their 
expense bill every conceivable item? 

Expense statements afford employers an insight 
into character. The statements of some men raise 
them in the estimation of their employers. State- 
ments of others hurt those making them. Most em- 
ployers are not finicky, not parsimonious, not un- 
reasonable. But if they are compelled to reach the 
conclusion that they are being taken advantage of 
in the matter of expenses, they form a poor opinion 
of the guilty one. They reason that such a man is 
shortsighted, that he attaches more importance to en- 
riching himself by a few dollars a week or a month 
than to doing everything within his power to earn a 
reputation which will lead to promotion. 

If you are wise, refrain scrupuously from padding 
your expense statements. 

* * x 


“Which do you like better, shaving or hair-cut- 
ting?” I asked my veteran barber friend. “I like both, 
only I take great pride in my hair-cutting. I always 
have, from a young man up. If I see that one hair 
isn’t right, I won’t let a customer 
out of my chair until I make it 
right.” I like to go to this three- 
score-and-ten barber because he 
does his work so conscientiously. You feel that he is 
giving you the best that is in him. And when he said 
that he takes pride in his haircutting, he sincerely 
meant it. 

Some collar-and-cuff fellows may be inclined to 
smile at the idea of a man taking pride in such work 
as hair-cutting. But such fellows are not likely to 
get far themselves. Every task on earth can be done 
well or done badly, done skillfully or done unskill- 
fully, done with care or done carelessly. This barber 
is not a “butcher” but an artist. In his line he exer- 
cises a very high degree of ability. 


BARBER 
PROUD 

OF HIS 
HAIR-CUTTING 
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Do you not know young men who look down upon 
the work they are now doing because they regard 
it as beneath their dignity, as altogether too menial 
for their talents? They flatteringly tell themselves— 
and others—that they are fitted for much more re- 
sponsible duties and are impatiently awaiting the 
opportunity to handle them. Well, the worker who 
does not take pride in doing well what he is doing 
is little likely ever to be entrusted with vitally im- 
portant duties. 

The only way to succeed is to take pride in what- 
ever honest work you are doing, whether hair-cutting 
or commanding a large army of workers. 

* * x 

Listen! Listen. 

* ok x 

We sometimes receive letters from business men 
who say they are “too busy to read.” The man who 

s “too busy to read” is never likely to lead. The ex- 
ecutive who aspires to success must keep himself well 


infor . Hi : 
SELFRIDGE LIKEs ' ormed. His reading must not be 


ENTHUSIASM confined to the reports of his own 
AND OPTIMISM business laid on his desk, or to 
OF “FORBES” 


strictly trade journals, or to news- 
paper headlines. He must study what is going on 
throughout his own country and throughout the world. 
He must not remain blind to financial, industrial, 
economic trends, evolutions, revolutions. 


It is particularly gratifying to those who produce 
Forses to know that it is closely read by the fore- 
most men of affairs not only in this country but in 
other countries. The late Lord Leverhulme, the most 
notable business leader in Britain, was one of our 
earliest and most enthusiastic subscribers. H. Gordon 
Selfridge, the aggressive American who has built up 
the most remarkable department store in London, 
isn’t “too busy to read” Forzes. A letter just received 
says: “I read your publication and enjoy its enthu- 
siasm and its optimism.” 

Such Amercian leaders as Judge Gary, Charles M. 
Schwab, Theodort N. Vail, Thomas A. Edison, James 
A. Farrell, Thomas W. Lamont, Eugene G. Grace, 
John H. Patterson, Robert Dollar, Charles E. Mit- 
chell, Clarence Dillion, Owen D. Young, Herbert 
Fleischhacker, Sidney Z. Mitchell, E. F. Carry, Gerard 
Swope, Wigginton E. Creed, the du Ponts, our fore- 
most railway executives, automobile leaders and bank- 
ers are numbered among the readers of this publica- 
tion. 

If such men find time to read, if they, with all their 
sources of information, feel that they cannot afford 
not to read, would it not be advisable for those who 
are “too busy to read” to readjust their working 
schedules and follow the example of those who have 
reached the highest heights of acheivement? 

* * * 


Try to see something of yourself in every human being. 








“Forbes” Has Birthday 


With this issue ‘‘Forbes”’ enters its tenth year. We who are giving our lives to the publication 
feel—and desire to express—our gratitude for the support and encouragement we have 
received from so many friends. In return, we shall strive to do better. 
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Let Your Workers Share 
the Spotlight 


(Continued from page 11) 


wanted suggestions on that partic- 
ular point. 

“Within a week we received sev- 
eral. Some of them were no good. 
But four had elements that ren- 
dered them practicable. No one 
man’s suggestion, of itself, was en- 
tirely feasible, but by combining 
the best features of the four, we 
produced a better conduit box, I 
believe, than you will find on any 
similar equipment. 

“Take another case. We have 
two types of welders. One is sta- 
tionary for use in a factory at a 
particular place; the other is 
mounted on a truck body so it can 
be wheeled to the job. We had 
been using one type of base for the 
stationary welder and another type 
for the movable welder. A work- 
man suggested certain rather 
simple changes in design, with the 
result that we have now standard- 
ized on a single type of base, ex- 
actly alike for both welders, ex- 
cept that one has wheels and the 
other is bolted to the floor. The 
standardization has effected a con- 
siderable saving. 


“Or-again ; we were using a cast- 
iron shunt in welder fields to fur- 
nish regulation for the current. A 
workman suggested that we make 
the shunt out of a plate of steel; in 
this form it is lighter, stronger, 
and fully as effective, and the sav- 
ing in cost of manufacture is prob- 
ably 30 cents per machine. 


How Workers Are Encouraged 


“I know that suggestion systems 
are often tried and said to be found 
wanting, but I think the fact 
usually is that they are not tried at 
all. It is essential to have an open 
mind for ideas, even the ideas of 
subordinates, ‘for otherwise any 
manager will find his suggestion 
system an unqualified nuisance. It 
is necessary, too, to have patience, 
for there is only a little good grain 
in much chaff. Furthermore, the 
suggestion box must be opened 
oftener than once a month, and 
then with something more than 
perfunctory interest, for it is hardly 
fair to ask employees to be enthu- 
siastic over something in which 
your interest is lukewarm. 

“The workman, I find, first of all 
and above all, wants recognition 
for his ideas. If something more 
tangible is due him, he takes it 
gladly.’ The plan we follow is to 
acknowledge each suggestion, not 
at the end of the week, nor with 
a form letter, but immediately, and 
with a personal note. Roughly, 90 
per cent. of the suggestions re- 
ceived are not useable. In each 


case of rejection we explain fully 
the reasons for the rejection; this 
helps to educate the workman, and 
also proves to him that we are giv- 
ing thought to his suggestion. If 
an idea is useable, we pay for it 
and use it as soon as possible. We 
are particularly careful to post a 
public notice of every suggestion 
accepted, and the amount paid 
for it. 

“Many suggestions received 
have to do with ways of perform- 
ing a particular task more easily. 
This is natural, the men are close 
to such problems and have a good 
chance to figure them out. Some 
of the suggestions, however, like 
the three I mentioned, have to do 
with the product and are really of 
great importance. We pay for 
them accordingly. In the case of 
the conduit box, where four men 
contributed parts of the finished 
idea, I believe we divided $400 in 
equal parts among the men. I am 
not certain offhand . just what 
amount was paid to the man who 
devised the improved shunt, but 
believe we gave him a percentage 
of the saving for the first year; 
that is a method we often use. 


Business and Football 


“Recognition, I: repeat, is what 
the employee wants: more than 
anything else. A man who sends 
in a really good suggestion. is.a 
marked man with us from that 
time. We watch him closely for 
the _purpose of determining 
whether the first suggestion was 
merely a flash in the pan, whether 
somebody else gave it to him, or 
whether there are more good ideas 
where it came from. We are very 
happy when the last is the case, 
and a creditable suggestion is one 
of the first steps to promotion.” 

Lincoln, in appearance, is so 
much the football player in busi- 
ness that I jumped to a conclusion 
and said to him: 

“You play business, don’t you, 
somewhat as you used to play foot- 
ball?” 

His answer surprised me. 

“No,” he said decidedly, “I do 
not. I think business and football 
are fundamentally different. Of 
course, fair play and honest effort 
are essential in both. But in foot- 
ball, beef is stacked up against 
beef. Your aim is to buck through 
the line in the hope that you won’t 
buck up against anything big 
enough to stop you. In business, 
however, you are perfectly certain 
before-hand that if you buck the 
line you will bump into something 
big and tough; therefore you try 
to uSe your brains to plan a way 
around! : 4 : 

“You can’t 


merely ‘buck 


through’ in business, beef meeting — 
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beef, and get far. Try it, and you 
automatically create an opposition 
that otherwise might not exist at 
all. Your method seems to imply 
that you intend to win, and neces- 
sarily the other man must lose, and 
that gets his back up. 

“Modern business is not built 
along those lines. The greater 
success is achieved by planning in 
such a way that all may win.” 





Diary of a Hard Luck 


Salesman 
9:11—Looked over racing re- 
sults. 


9 :46—Stopped to see show win- 
dow circus put on by lady 
advocating hair tonic. 

10 :05—Held curb-stone conference 
with old acquaintance. 

10:37—Helped one thousand other 
people watch messenger 
boy feeding pigeons. 


11 :00—Called on prospect. No 
luck. 

11:02—Had measure taken for 
new pipe. 


11:30—Phoned my favorite boy- 
ish bob. Closed big deal 

for Saturday night. 

12:18—Went to see about radio 
batteries. 

12:45—Time out for lunch. 

2 :10—Joined excited posse watch- 
ing man put on new tire. 

2:31—Called on Prospect. This 
fish is dead and buried 
from the eyebrows back. 

2:33—Watched derrick lifting 
steel beams. Very educa- 
tional; ~ 

3:12—Had argument with guy for 
stepping on my foot. 

3 :35—Called up prospect I forgot 
I had date with. No luck. 

3:49—Joined class studying mod- 
ern methods of moving a 
safe. 

4:15—Called on prospect. 
luck. 

4:17—Decided to cross street. 

4:32—Bulletin: Landed safely! 

4:41—Quit for the day. Lotta 
hard work. No luck. 

—Harry Daniel in Thrift Mag- 

gazine. 


Na 





Valuable Business Aid 


THE Epiror: 


I consider ForspEs—as a mazagine 
for business men—one of the best 
issued, and I always look forward to 
its receipt. I find the articles brief, 
practical and accurate, with ample 
evidence of the experience and 
thought of those who contribute, 
which makes the magazine a valuable 
business aid. 

S. W. WILLSON, 

American Writing Paper Co., 

Holyoke, Mass. 
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The Greatest Success in 
Motoring History - 
The new go-degree, eight-cylinder ; : sin : 


Cadillac is out-selling each and every 
Cadillac model which has preceded it— 
and the reason for this is that reputation 
and performance exert today a greater 
influence than ever in the history of 
motoring. People know and can recog- 
nize, now, as never before, the fruits 
and effects of fine manufacturing; and 
the new Cadillac—almost alone in its 
field—is profiting enormously by this 
new intelligence in choosing. 





Cadillacs Finest Achievement 


in Luxury and Distinction 


50 Body Styles and Types : 500 Color and Upholstery Combinations 


The fine fruits of Cadillac’s magnificent manufacturing resources were 
never so manifest as today. § Cadillac’s recent presentation of 50 Body 
Styles and Types and 500 Color and Upholstery Combinations constitutes 
an unparalleled achievement in the development of individuality and 
distinction in motor cars. §In its bearing on present day requirements and 
desires it is as important and significant as any of Cadillac’s great engineer- 
ing triumphs, in their relation to security and dependability. JIt inaugu- 
rates a new trend in color, luxury, style and distinctive individuality and 
places the new Cadillac on an even higher plane of service and satisfaction. 


otandard Models— Fisher (ustom-Built Series— Exclusive (reations by Fleetwood 
Priced from $2995 upward, f. 0. b. Detroit 







DECRE CE 
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DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Lessons in Achievement 


Beware the Ruts of Leisure—Wise Diversification Means Greater Ability to 
Accomplish as Well as Richer Enjoyment 


HE DOCTOR eyed his pa- 

tient reflectively. The case, 

he told himself, was typ- 
ically one of a beginning func- 
tional nervous disorder. Organic- 
ally the man was sound enough. 
Clinical examination and labora- 
tory tests had left no doubt of 
that. 

Yet it would never do to dismiss 
him with the assurance that there 
really was nothing the matter and 
that he needed only to “brace up.” 
The doctor was far from being so 
old-fashioned as to cling to the 
obsolete doctrine of imaginary 
ills, The symptoms of which his 
patient complained—mild but an- 
noying dyspepsia, troubled 
sleep, feelings of restless- 


By H. Addington Bruce 


more, and go to bed. No, you 
can’t blame dissipation for my 
nervousness.” 

“You visit friends, no doubt, and 
have friends come to see you?” 

“Not very often. I have never 
made friends easily, and my books 
are really all the companionship I 
need. I could spend every evening 
reading.” 

“And that virtually is what you 
do,” the doctor promptly com- 
mented. “I begin to see what is 
wrong. The trouble with you, 
yourg man, is that you have fal- 
len into a rut of leisure and you 
must pull yourself out of it if you 
would be well again—and would 


that they have been wanting to 
find out about; they should make 
two or three appointments with 
themselves for definite occasions 
of recreation for the ensuing 
week,’ ” 

Then the doctor went on: 

“I do not want to criticize you 
for reading. The reading of good 
books is most desirable, when not 
overdone. Your mistake simply is 
that you have been overdoing it. 
Bring variety into your leisure, the 
variety that truly is the spice of 
life. 

“Join a club or the Y. M. C. A., 
and go there from time to time. 
Become a devotee of a game of 

some sort. Cultivate a hu- 
man interest in people. 








ness, uneasiness, boredom 
—might indeed have a 
mental basis, but they 
were as real as anything 
well could be. 

As for “bracing up,” it 
was precisely because he 
was in a condition prevent- 
ing “bracing up” that he 
had come for treatment. 

So now the doctor began 
to ask questions regarding 
his patient’s daily mode of 
living, and more particu- 
larly the presence of pos- 
sible sources of nerve 
stress. The patient, a man 
still in the thirties, flatly 





OT coincidence alone ac- 
counts for the fact that 
those who achieve most are com- 
monly men of extensive and 


varied interests. 


O 


leisure. 


NE and all they exemplify 
what may now be set down 
as a soundly established truth— 
the truth, namely, that mental 
vigor is largely dependent on 
diversified effort in the hours 
that are known as hours of 


Make yourself interested, 
too, in such things as good 
art, good music, good the- 
atrical entertainments. 
Then you will soon feel in- 
finitely better, and will be- 
gin to do infinitely better 
work.” 

Much, as_ everybody 
knows, has been written 
about the harmfulness of 
falling into ruts in the man- 
ner of one’s working. If 
anything, it is a trifle easier 
to fall into a rut in the 
spending of one’s leisure- 
time, and though we have 
heard far less about this 











denied that he was worry- 





its consequences are mis- 





ing about anything, denied 
that he had overworked, 
denied that he had overplayed. 

He did not, to be sure, make as 
much money as he could wish, 
but that did not trouble him. His 
job suited him, he felt secure in 
it, and the kind of work he did— 
clerical—could not by any means 
be deemed exhausting. 

“Possibly you keep late hours— 
cards, dancing, the theatre, and so 
forth?” hazarded the doctor. 

“On the contrary,” was the an- 
swer to this, “I seldom am up 
later than half-past-ten. I do not 
dance. I never play cards, and it 
is rarely that I go even to a mov- 
ing picture. 

“My night life is orderly and 
quiet enough. I am not married, 
and I live in a boarding-house. My 
rule is to take a short walk after 
dinner, then glance through the 
paper, read a book for an hour or 


give yourself a decently fair chance 
to make more headway in life.” 

Turning, he drew from a shelf a 
work by a well-known neurologist 
and medical psychologist, and read 
from it: 

““There are some people who 
take no pains to organize exist- 
ence in such a way that they have 
definite diversion at certain times. 
Every human being ought at some 
time on every Sunday to decide 
that on certain days of the follow- 
ing week, and above all on certain 
evenings, he will do things in 
which he is particularly interested, 
and which he can look forward to 
with pleasant anticipation. 

“Those who can should arrange 
either to go to the theatre, or to 
a lecture in which they are inter- 
ested, or to visit friends, or to go 
to a library and look up something 


chievous in many ways and 
may be positively direful, 
as in the instance just cited. 
They are the more likely to be 
direful if the routine employment 
of leisure involves, as it so often 
does, activities that directly sap 
one’s energy. Everybody knows 
people who, night after night, sit 
down to long sessions of cards in 
over-heated and under-ventilated 
rooms, attend dances in rooms sim- 
ilarly conditioned, or rush imme- 
diately after dinner to the theatre 
or the moving picture playhouse. 
Leisure to such people is not truly 
satisfying, it actually contributes 
to the boredom they are seeking 
to escape by the favorite amuse- 
ment in which they habitually in- 
dulge ; and if it does not eventually 
undermine their health, it certain- 
ly impairs their capacity to do good 
work during working hours. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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If You Could See Yourself Through Their Eyes! 


“If you could see yourself through your customers’ eyes you might get an 
eyeful,” announced Henry Dexter Woodruff in a cryptic tone to his corner of | 
the club. He shifted his cigar neatly to the other side of his face. 

“Take our experience, for instance,” he continued. “Under the old manage- 
ment our company had the world’s worst letterhead. And if it wasn’t the 
cheapest it wasn’t because we didn’t try for that honor. 

“You wouldn't know the old letterhead now,” he added thoughtfully. 


* * * * 


| The old way of fixing the price on letter paper first is essentially wrong and 
back-handed. The more progressive business executives who govern pur- 
chasing tend today to shift the emphasis from what they pay to what they 
get for their money. 

A great number of banks and large industrial corporations have put 
their official stationery upon Crane’s Bond. And because of its known asso- 
ciation with the largest banks, investment houses, railroads, and industrial 
corapanies Crane’s Bond lends increasing prestige to those businesses 


which adopt it * The next time you need stationery, checks, invoices, or statement forms, 


| ask for estimates and sample sheets of Crane’s Bond No. 29, with envelopes to match. 
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CRANE @& COMPANY, wwe. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“The Day After the Fire” 


With important records protected by 
Safe-Cabinet and Safe-Kardex this busi- 
ness man’s property is safe. Insurance 
claims are promptly collectable. Ac- 
counts receivable are intact. He is 


‘‘Kardex Service’”’ already renewing business. Could you 


: do as well? 
a monthly magazine of business 


management methods, reflecting K ARDE x R/ 
the most constructive business 


thought will be mailed to execu- 


te tives who request it. 
ey 
Rand Kardex 


? 
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“Protected Records Mazntazn 
Business Control in the 
Emergency 


ee: control through adequate 
records insures business profit. It gives 
management the chance to foresee the 
day-to-day changes in the requirements of 
the business in finance, in investment, in 
materials for production, and in sales and 
sales promotion. Properly planned records 
give a true picture of these needs and how 
to provide - them. 


The loss of the records that control 


_ these factors in business success is as great _ 
- a calamity as the destruction of physical 


assets. Out of all firms that meet with fire 
losses—including those that have pro- 
tected their stocks with insurance—a large 
proportion are unable to resume business 
successfully. 


Protect your records—make sure that 
your business control can be maintained in 
any emergency. 





The Safe-Kardex 


A new product that 
removes the risk of loss 
by fire of important 
Kardexed Records. 


vention of fire 


LL valuable 
records can be ot 
easily protected. t 
Safe Cabinet Divi- scabilacnasnebee, veoebenteeee 
sion of Rand Kar- 4% lil 
dex Bureau has for 4 
its special mission |) (IRIE 
the study of the 
need for record pro- 


tectionand the pre- 


losses. It can make © 
a survey of your 
fire risk that goes 
beyond estimating 
the. ordinary dan- 
gers. It. can show how to protect the con- 
trol of your business. 


This is a part of thé’service of Rand 





_ Kardex Bureau, a great organization whose 


work it is: to increase business profits 
through better management and control. 
With its help you can reduce the unpro- 
ductive investment and protect the un- 
protected investment. 


Look up the local Kardex Rand Sales 
Corporation office in your telephone book 
or address Rand Kardex Bureau, 947 
Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N.Y. 


7x FRAND SALES CORPORATION, Selling Division 


|Kardex Bureau 


Library Bureau 


Safe-Cabinet 
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That’s exactly what the great 
Rickenbacker Eight costs — 
$1000 less. 


For all around performance— 
all around construction and 
design — and all around ap- 
pointments —this Eight is in 
the same classification as the 
world’s highest priced Eights 
—yet it costs $1000 less. 


One short drive will convince. 
Here you have the finest 
Eight built—bar none—and 
at $1000 less. 


Prices on Rickenbacker “Sixes”? range from $1495 to 
$2195, and on “Eights” from $2095 to $2595— 
f. o. b. factory, plus war tax. 


RICKENBACKER MOTOR CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from page 34) 

But so does a leisure devoted, 
not simply to a doing of nothing in 
particular, but to habitual concen- 
tration on problems connected with 
the daily work or on studies calcu- 
lated to promote personal advance- 
ment. 

I yield to no one in my insistence 
that leisure should not be entirely 
a time for mere entertainment. My 
firm conviction is that unless a 
man is willing to work hard—to 
study, to think, to meditate, to 
plan—outside of working hours, 
he might as well put aside all hope 
of conspicious advancement. But 
just as surely do I believe that to 
make all, or practically all, one’s 
leisure a continuance of the work- 
ing day, is to insure disaster in- 
stead of progress. 

There are many purposes, many 
needs, in the life of every human 
being. Leisure is meant to enable 
us to realize those purposes and 
meet those needs—the need of 
laughter, the need of beauty, the 
need of love, and many another need 
—as we cannot possibly do in the 
concentration of our hours of work. 
And the man who persists in nar- 
rowing his leisure to one activity, 
or one type of activities, no mat- 
ter how meritorious that may be 
in itself, is bound to suffer in some 
degree. 


The Limits of Purpose 


Wise diversification of leisure, 
moreover, means greater ability 
to accomplish as well as a richer 
enjoyment of life. 

It is a mistake to think—as 
some, even among so-called au- 
thorities on the philosophy of suc- 
cess seem to think—that to be in- 
terested in many things is to less- 
en achievement power. 

The doctrine of singleness of 
desire and purpose holds true only 
to the extent that every one should 
have a clear-cut idea of the goal 
at which he would arrive, and 
should dominantly bend his ener- 
gies to the attaining of that goal. 
But to think of it solely and per- 
petually is to debar oneself from 
reaching it, both by reason of men- 
tal overstrain and through failure 
to avail oneself of the rest-provid- 
ing, energy-developing potency 
that is inherent in cultivating hob- 
bies and other accessory minor ac- 
tivities. 





There is no moment like the 
present. The man who will not 
execute his resolutions when they 
are fresh upon him can have no 
hope from them afterwards; they 
will be dissipated, lost and perish 
in the hurry and scurry of the 
world, or sunk in the slough of in- 
dolence.—Marie Edgeworth. 
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‘The two hands 


of a workman 


What the two hands of all the world’s workmen could 
not achieve of themselves,G-E Motorized Power ac- 
complishes for and with them. Two hands at the elec- 
tric controllers of an ore unloader scoop twelve tons 
out of the hold of a ship at one bite. 





With a mere gesture in the cab of a traveling crane, 
another pair of hands picks up a 150-ton locomotive. 
Still another pair of hands will start three dozen gangs 
of drills on their way through an engine casting, while 
again another pair controls a planer with the capacity 
of 10,000 manually operated files. And so it goes. 


G-E Motorized Power is 
more than a motor or its 
control—it is a practical 
and economical applica- 
tion of electric power. 
“Built-in” or connected 
i to all types of industrial 
: machines or household 
. appliances, G-E Motor- 
ized Power provides last- 
ing assurance that you 
have purchased the best. 


In the many industries where G-E Motorized Power 
has been installed, the capacity of the two hands of 
the workmen has been multiplied—for quantity, qual- 
ity and low cost production. Such results constitute 
the true measure of the value of the investment in G-E 
Motorized Power. 


OTORIZED POWER 
—fitted to every need 
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This Fall —- 
Come to the Pacific Coast 


**Where nature smiles a thousand miles” 


T IS STILL SUMMER Out on the western edge of America. 

Come now, .. . and play to your heart’s content. See 
“a the whole coast, . . . it costs but little more than visiting 

just one coast city. This trip is the greatest “travel bar- 
gain” in the United States. (See Seattle and Tacoma on glor- 
ious Puget Sound; . . . Spokane with its rolling hills of golden 
grain and splendid forests. Visit Portland where it lies beside 
the broad Columbia River. Know San Francisco with its 
strange glamour and slant eyed Orientals as it sits guard over 
the Golden Gate. Play in the sunny orange groves of Los 
-Angeles, . .. home of the motion picture industry and see the 
languorous blue bay and white beaches of San Diego. 


Whichever way you tour the coast, .. . at the center you 
will find Oakland, the city of industry, the city that sits on 
the mainland side of San Francisco Bay, the city whose busy 
factories are loading ships for the Orient and trains for the 
western states. Here are manufactured daily necessities for 
the ten million people that comprise the Western market. 
Here is the fastest growing industrial community of the 
West, .. .acity that has every natural requirement for great- 


“ness. (See it. Understand how and why it has become the 


‘industrial capital of the West. 


Your stay in Oakland willbe a happy one, . . . your family will 
find abundant opportunities for sightseeing and play, ...and 
you will have satisfied a need for accurate, first-hand informa- 
tion of value to your business. By all means give yourself this 


chance to see and know Oakland. 


The fastest growing industrial 
district in the West lies within 
Alameda County, California.This 
district is being advertised co-op- 
eratively by the Oakland Chamber 
of Commerce and the Alameda 
County Board of Supervisors. 


Travel er industrial information 
will be gladly sent on request. A 
technical report will be prepared 
for any industry that is interested 
in a Pacific Coast location. 














Industrial Department, Oakland Chamber of Commerce 


mo 
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OAKLAND (28) CALIFORNIA 


cnc 


“Industrial Capital of the West’’ 
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Speeding Up Business Via 
Auction Block 
(Continued from page 24) 


auctioneer through the prelimin- 
aries to a sale can have any idea 
of the immense amount of hard 
work he must do. The whole idea 
of the sale itself is to make every- 
thing look easy; to keep the buy- 
ers in good humor and to conceal 
any evidence of strain. Apparently 
it is all fun. Yet back of every 
sale is a period of intensive study 
and hustling. 


“A fairly large manufacturing 
plant,” one of the Freemans told 
me, “will often keep three men 
working day and ‘night for thirty 
days, taking an inventory for the 
preparation of the catalog for the 
sale. We make records of values 
as we go along, of course, but the 
man who is to conduct the sale 
must depend primarily on_ his 
memory when the selling starts. 
Therefore, it is up to him to fix 
these values as he takes stock. One 
thing that helps, of course, is that 
the man who is preparing for an 
important sale is relieved of all 
other responsibility. He lives and 
sleeps on the job.” 


History of Auction Sales 


Some idea of the extent of the 
auction business in the United 
States may be gained from the 
statement that in one recent year 
the Freeman company showed 
total sales of more than $14,000,- 
000, exclusive of wool sales. The 
figure is chiefly important as an 
indication of how, in spite of the 
progressiveness that has opened 
an entirely new field of operation 
for the company, its members still 
cling to the conservative traditions 
you would expect after 120 years 
of business history. Sales totals 
could be doubled if the company 
cared to enter speculative fields. 


It is commonly known that the 
auction is an ancient form of sell- 
ing, but few business men are 
aware that its origin was far back 
in the earliest days of Babylon. 
The looting soldiers of the Roman 
Empire used it to dispose of their 
spoil, a spear being thrust into the 
ground as a sign that a particular 
lot of goods would be offered for 
sale. Until recent years the spear 
was used as a symbol of the auc- 
tion sale. The largest sale ever 
made in point of value offered was 
when the Praetorian Guard offered 
the whole Roman Empire at auc- 
tion about 193 A. D., following the 
assassination of the Emperor Per- 
tinax. There were only two bid- 
ders, the successful one being a 
wealthy Senator named Julian. He 
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ATWATER KENT 


RADIO 


This beats guessing 


Wherever people have been asked to specify the 
Radio they intend to buy, more of them have an- 
swered “Atwater Kent” than any other name. 


This is equally true of non-owners and those who 
ave decided to replace their present equipment with 
something better. 


Among the reasons for their preference they stress 
reliability, tone quality and simplicity of operation. 


Collectively, this host of prospective purchasers 
tell us that Atwater Kent Radio reflects their own 
conception of what they wanted Radio to be. 


So Atwater Kent Receiving Sets and Radio 
Speakers are made to meet a definite demand. 





Atwater Kent Manuracturinc Co., 4814 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
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FRE To Business 
Executives 

A beautiful sample 

Autopoint Pencil 

See coupon below 





“These are the people 
that get MY business!” 


“Long Haul” 
Advertising 


that scores constant, tangible results 


The experience of thousands of firms 
that have used the new Autopoint Pencil 


YOUR COMPANY’S NAME HERE 


OME products, some services, cannot be advertised in the usual way. 
Perhaps yours is one one of them. The number of people they wish 
to reach is small. Or in reaching them they have to “buy” too many 
other people, too. For them, ordinary forms of advertising are wasteful. 


Here is a new way to advertise such businesses— a way we sell on 
results, It is a way that thousands of shrewd executives now employ, 
continually. Their repeat orders prove its effectiveness. 


This new way is the Autopoint Pencil—a permanent gift, Learing the 
name of your company, placed in the hands of those whose business you 
would influence, whose good will retain. It is nct an ordinary souvenir, 
soon broken or discarded. This ad lasts for a lifetime. 


Autopoint is the sort of advertisement that keeps your name at your 
prospects’ finger-tips, all of the time. No waste in reaching just the people 
you want to reach. Advertising whose value is measured in years, not 
in minutes. 








To executives of businesses who are interested in new sales outlets, in 
100% advertising plans, we offer a beautiful sample Autopoint for their 
personal use. 


Simply mail the coupon for it, attaching your letterhead or business card. 





3 Big Exclusive Features 





| Cannot “jam”— protected by an exclusive “The # Better Pencil” 
patent. 

2 Bakelite barrel — onyx-like, light weight ma- AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
terial — cannot dent, split, tarnish or burn. 


: ; 4619 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, IIlinois 
3 But 2 simplemoving parts. 
Nothing complicated to go 
ce Ee Men, te [TTT T ENON Ses e sees me et em ence enn nn 
er. 


both: AUTOPOINT COMPANY For Executives 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. Only 
Without obligation, please rush sample Autopoint Pencil, your 
business-building gift proposition, prices of pencils and stamp- 
ing, and full information. I attach business card or letterhead. 
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got what amounted to the whole 
civilized world by paying about 
$1,000 each to the guard, a total oi 
about $1,500,000. Fifty days later 
he was beheaded, and the Free- 
mans have estimated that it cost 
him $30,000 a day to be Emperor. 

Many different methods of auc- 
tion selling have been and still are 
in use elsewhere, one of the most 
common being to state a high price 
and work down. None ever has 
worked so well as the usual Eng- 
lish system which has been fol- 
lowed in America. The Freeman 
company was perhaps the first of 
the large auction houses to real- 
ize that attractive surroundings 
constituted an aid to sales. In the 
olden days any old place was con- 
sidered good enough. Generally 
the buyers were compelled to 
stand. In various previous head- 
quarters the Freemans learned 
that much could be done in the way 
of concentrating the attention of 
buyers by making the surround- 
ings comfortable and attractive. 
It was not until the present six- 
story building was constructed, 
however, that this development 
could be carried out. 


Auction De Luxe 


This building is one of the fey 
structures designed exclusively for 
auction selling. The high ceiled 
rooin devoted to the sale of paint- 
ings, rugs, and other objects of art 
has been pronounced by architects 
one of the most beautiful in the 
country. At one end is a low plat- 
form or stage which may be closed 
by draperies. Back of these is a 
huge turn table containing an 
easel arrangement large enough to 
accommodate rugs or paintings, 
even of great size. The object be- 
ing offered for sale is placed on 
this contrivance from the rear and 
when the curtains are drawn back 
a spot light is thrown on it, all 
other lights being dimmed, while 
the turn table revolves to bring the 
object into view. In this and 
other rooms there are easy chairs. 

Before the war the auctioneer 
often had his best years in periods 
of business depression, since most 
of his sales came about as the re- 
sult of forced liquidation. As a con- 
sequence the business was seaonal 
and uncertain. The Freemans went 
after the business of going con- 
cerns in the belief that these ir- 
regularities could be reduced and 
perhaps eliminated. In_ recent 
years of generally good business 
their judgment has been vindicated 
by increasing sales, until to-day 
they are convinced the primary 
function of the auctioneer in the 
future will be to keep business go- 
ing by finding an instant market. 
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The more tires you use—the more 
you can save by using INDIAS. 


Whether it is two tires per year or two 
hundred—on heavy delivery trucks, 
your own or salesmen’s cars—the su- 
perior quality of material and meth- 
od of construction of INDIA Tires as- 
sure you the utmost uninterrupted 
mileage you can buy. 


Just put an INDIA alongside any tire 
you are using. Let it run—in heavy 
service or light, and you’ll see the 
difference. 


XNIDIA. 





TIRES 


ey 


INDIA TIRE & RUBBER CO, SVAKRON, OHIO. 
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= € VERYWHERE, people are building 
= “qith this amazing lumber that stops 
* 2 feat and cold... builds houses stronger 
“=-,..and saves so much in heating costs 


There is no question about the service that Celotex 


Insulating Lumber is rendering to American home 
owners! 


This amazing lumber is not cut from trees, but manu- 
factured from the tough fibres of cane into broad, strong 
boards. Celotex is stronger in walls than wood and re- 
sists the passage of heat and cold many times better 
than wood lumber, masonry and other building ma- 
terials . . . cuts fuel bills about %. It is enduring... 
scientifically sterilized and waterproofed. 


No wonder home owners everywhere have eagerly 
accepted it. That architects and other building author- 
ities urge its use. That more than 90,000 homes have 
been built with Celotex in five short years. 


From a production of 12 million square feet in 1922, 
the demand for Celotex now makes necessary an output 
of over 220 million feet a year! 


This tremendous growth indicates the urgent need 
for a building material that provides insulation at little 
or no extra building cost. 


Celotex is firmly established as one of the country’s 
basic industries. House insulation is here to stay. And 
The Celotex Company is now producing at a rate much 

reater than the combined output of all other manu- 
acturers of insulation used for building purposes. 

Complete information about Celotex may be secured 
by addressing any office of The Celotex Company. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Mills: New Orleans, La. Branch offices in principal cities 


NN 
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Why Men Fail 


“T°HERE is a cause for every- 

thing! Nothing ever “just 
happens.” If a man is promoted 
to a better job, there is a cause. 
If a man loses his job, there is 
also a cause. 

There are many causes that lead 
to failure. Here is a list of the 
most common causes: 

Finding fault with the other fel- 
low, but never seeing your own. 

Doing as little as possible and 
trying to-get as much as pos- 
sible for it. 

Spending too much time show- 
ing up the other fellow’s weak 
points and too little time correct- 
ing your own. 

Slandering those we do not like. 

Procrastination—putting off un- 
til to-morrow something that we 
should have done the day before 
yesterday. 

Deceit—talking friendly to the 
other fellow’s face and stabbing 
him in the back as soon as he turns 
around. 

False belief that we are smart 
enough to reap a harvest of pay 
before sowing a crop of honest 
service. 

Disloyalty to those who have 
trusted us. 

Egotism—the belief that we 
know it all and no one can teach 
us anything. 

Last, but not least, lack of the 
necessary training and education 
to enable us to stand at the head 
in our line of work. 

Look this list over and check 
yourself by it. If none of these 
causes for failure apply to you, 
then you are to be congratulated, 
because you are a_ success.— 
“Worth Reading Bulletin,” issued 
by The American Rolling Mill Co. 


* * * 


We are all manufacturers—mak- 
ing good, making trouble or mak- 
ing excuses.—Selected. 

+» « 


Mental Hard Times 


STORY is going the rounds 

of a man who had a fish tank 
divided into two sections by a glass 
partition. In one side he put a 
lively bass; in the other, a number 
of minnows. 

Every time a minnow came up 
to the glass partition the bass made 
a strike. Then, with a bruised 
head, the bass got discouraged and 
waited patiently each day for the 
food which was dropped in from 
above. 

The man took out the partition. 
The minnows swam around the 
bass and were not touched. The 
bass was thoroughly sold on the 
idea that business was bad. 

Take another lunge at the glass 
partition. It isn’t there —Universal 
Dealer. 
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Are “White Collar’ Workers 


A Burden On Business? 
(Continued from page 21) 
turned out, is far lower than the 
unit cost of office work on our 
article of the old days of Jerry 
Miller, our founder, when he had 
only a bookkeeper, a stenographer, 
and an office boy. You remember, 
his production was fifteen units a 
day then. Well, this office cost 
was probably $15 a day, to calcu- 
late very conservatively. That 
means $1 per unit for office cost! 
Now, you know very well that 
our office cost, only recently cal- 
culated, was only 24 cents per 

unit. 

“Say what you like about the 
large office staffs of to-day, in 
comparison with old-time manu- 
facturing, they are the heart of 
modern success in management, 
just as the modern research and 
experimental laboratories in live 
plants are the heart of advance in 
the products themselves. You 
know where we would be if we had 
not maintained ten men in our ex- 
perimental laboratory for seven 
years, and developed our new 
product. We would be ‘where the 
woodbine twineth,’ as old Jim Fisk 
used to say. 

“Modern office staffs and depart- 
ments are in precisely the same re- 
lation to modern success in man- 
agement. It is probably in most 
cases the fact, when a company’s 
business shrinks, that it needs 
more, not less, ‘white collar’ men 
—but of the right kind. 

“Brains, not brawn, will lift a 
company out of the mire. I have 
never known office work to be 
done cheaper than to-day, what 
with automatic bookkeeping ma- 
chines, dictation machines, inter- 
communicating systems, modern 
filing equipment, and other devices. 
The office worker, in my judg- 
ment, has increased his output by 
at least 100 per cent. since 1900, 
as contrasted with the factory 
man’s 60 per cent; if you calculate 
in the same way, by giving him 
the benefit of saving from modern 
labor saving machinery. 

“[’m distinctly opposed to re- 
ducing our office staff.” 

The president won. 





Constructive and Helpful Force 
Tue Epitor: 

Forses has proved to be a con- 
structive and helpful force in shed- 
ding illuminating light on the issues 
and personalities of American busi- 
ness. It certainly deserves high place 
among the business journals of the 
country. 

MARCO H. HELLMAN, 

President, Hellman Commercial 

Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


W. W. Galbreath 


President of the Youngstown Pressed 
Steel Company, is a progressive and far- 
sighted executive who believes in time- 
and labor-saving equipment. He replaced | 
shorthand with The Dictaphoneinevery § 

single office in his plant. 
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“Shorthand? discarded it 
ten years ago!” 


So says W. W. Galbreath who uses The Dictaphone 
at home as well as in the office 


Read what this outstanding executive says 
about Dictaphone convenience—then profit 
by his experience, using coupon below. 


**CHORTHAND? Too antiquated for us! We 
threw it out years ago—just as we threw 
out machinery that had outlived its usefulness.”” 


That is the view of W. W. Galbreath, Presi- 
dent of the Youngstown Pressed Steel Company. 
This concern had pioneered in 
educating manufacturers to sub- 
stitute pressed steel for iron cast- 
ings — saving them 20 to 4o per 
cent. Its service includes every- 
thing from redesigning parts of 
machinery, so that stamped steel 
can be used, to designing new 
machines. Quite naturally, there- 
fore, this organization followed 
a similarly progressive policy in 
choosing its office equipment. 





“Competition forces us,’ Mr. 
Galbreath adds, ‘‘to employ the 
most efficient equipment, in office 





Melba Bean f : ota 
Mr. Galbreath’s Private Sece Work. I can do it while he is dic- 
and factory alike, but even if it oie says sore — be no tating and, of course, I couldn’t 
didn’t we would use The Dicta~ Way SF oN re noe far The if L had to take shorthand notes.”* 
Dictaphone. 


phone on the score of convenience alone. We 
have Dictaphones in every single office in our 
plant and we couldn’t possibly do without 


them.”’ ; 


Mr. Galbreath likes The Dictaphone because 
it enables him to answer letters immediately on 
their first reading, before they are cold. Also, 
because he can quickly wade through corre- 
spondence which piles up during 
his frequent trips away from the 
plant. Often he dictates impor- 
tant letters and reports at home, 
where he keeps an extra Dicta- 
phone. Also, nearly all instruc- 
tions to subordinates are dictated 
quickly to The Dictaphone, in- 
stead of being given orally. 


Miss Melba Bean, secretary to 
Mr. Galbreath, likes The Dicta- 
phone, too. She says, “‘I prefer 
to have him use The Dictaphone. 
It gives me more time for my other 


DICTATE to THE DICETAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 





What’s Wrong 


r---|MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD | - - > 





With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say:— 


“He talks so fast I’ll be 
getting writer’s cramp 
soon.”’ 

“*Hours wasted while he’s 
in conference.”’ 

“The other girls can’t 
help me out.”’ 

“I’m nothing but a bell- 
hop.”’ 

= Cold notes are madden- 


gation. 


That’s enough!I’llshowhim 
this trial offer right now. 


m 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 154 Nassau St., New York City 


0 I want to read what leading executives or secretaries say 
about increasing their ability with The a. Mail me 
FREE copy of your booklet, ““What’s Wrong 


I am a Secretary 0 
O Please notify your nearest office to lend me a New Model 10 
to try. I understand that this loan involves no expense or obli- 


For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 
World-wide organization— London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 


ith Shorthand?”’ 
Executive 1] (Check One) 
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CA Life - Saver for Busy Business CMen. 


Forbes ime ~ 
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This Service is supplemented by special monthly reviews, on later pages of each issue, by such authorities as Dr. Julius Klein, 
director U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor “Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor “Tex- 
tile World”; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, and other market specialists. 


|B peddbe reports from many cities 
circulated during the last few days 
of August showing an eleven per cent. 
drop in building during July from the 
same month of a year ago, figures for 
the first few weeks of September fail 
to show any sign of the long predicted 
break in this industry. As a matter of 
fact the increase was so marked in the 
West and some other sections that a 
shortage of labor has developed. 

In virtually all other industries 
enough improvement was 
shown to justify the predic- 








: Railroads 














Net Operating Income Indicates Roads 
May Reach Fair Return for Year — 
Delaware & Hudson Nearing Segre- 

gation 

Fenech ap of net operating reve- 


nues of the Class 1 railroads and 
switching and terminal companies for 


In this connection the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has now com- 
pleted 840 tentative valuation reports, 
it is announced in Washington. Only 
seventeen of the final valuations, how- 
ever, are for Class 1 railroads, eight 
of these being in the Eastern group, 
four in the Southern and five in the 
Western. 

Possibility that the Delaware and 
Hudson Company may determine to 
sell its railroad instead of its coal prop- 
erties in the segregation move 








tions of a banner year. The 
most encouraging sign in the 
view of all commentators on 
general business condition is 
the continued lack of price 





Highlights of the News 


came to light when the board 
of managers empowered to act 
called a special meeting of 
stockholders for October 26. 
At this session they will ask 





Railroad Earnings Higher.......... 46 for alternative authority to sell 
jumps and over-production. Garment Workers Reject Arbitration 47 the railroad if that seems more 
Instead the tendency has been : a feasible. One purpose of this 
toward an even greater stabil- Wholesale Prices Decline.......... 47 would be to preserve the iden- 
ity in yoy a where Baker Urges Debt Cancellation..... 48 tity of the hundred-year-old 
prices had been fluctuating. . company. 

Seciiaies * iemmamemsent te State Department Warns China.... 50 rae a PP gd 2 
noted in various parts of the Treasury Opposes Madden Plan.... 50 hearings as to the advisability 
country in such industries as Shipping Board to Sell Liners..... 50 of the Interstate Commerce 
textiles, coal and lumber. Re- R Commission taking control of 
ports from the motor manufac- Rain Damages Cotton Crop........ 52 interstate motor bus _ traffic 
= Pras 0 _ ee Farmers Ask for Tariff Revision... 54 may lead to a recommendation 
that etaile gures or to that end. This was an- 
August will show a marked Canada Reduces Debt............. o4 nounced by John J. Esch, 
increase in output after the English Miners Return to Work.... 54 member of the commission and 
— July om The Gen- Spain Demands Tangier............ 56 joint author of the Esch- 
era otors orporation is : . : Cummins Railroad bill. The 
working for a new high French Railroads Obtain Loan..... 56 hearings went into the ques- 
monthly production record in New Dictator in Greece............ 56 tion of what regulations would 
August. , Call Money at 5 Per Cent 48 be necessary under I. C. C. 

Conditions in building, the agg srg imealaec a control. 
motor and in the implement Coolidge Defends Trust Policy..... 48 Receivers of the St. Paul 
fields are reflected also in still and officials of the Union 
greater improvements in steel — 














and iron, where buying has 
continued at an uninterrupted pace. 
Nearly all the authorities in this field 
are now agreed that the predicted dan- 
ger of a year-end falling off as a result 
of tremendously high shipments so far 
is still nowhere in sight. 

The turn into the first of the Fall 
months also has had an instant in- 
fluence on retail channels, generally 
rather disrupted by the vacation season. 
All the trade and producing centres re- 
port the arrival of buyers in large num- 
ber, and prospects are regarded as even 
more encouraging for the Fall trade 
than had been anticipated a few weeks 
ago. 

Still another significant note of the 
trend toward continued prosperity is 
the opinion freely expressed in adminis- 
tration circles that 1926 is likely to 
prove another record-breaking year. 


the first six months of 1926 indicates 
that total earnings for the year may 
reach the total of $1,265,000,000—far 
enough above the 1925 net to indicate 
a return of 5.97 per cent. on the rate 
making valuation as of the beginning 
of the year. ; 

Aggregate net earnings of the first 
forty railroads reporting for July total- 
ed $76,952,620, as compared with $59,- 
620,046 in July, 1925, an increase of 
nearly 30 per cent. 


These figures are based on the tenta- 
tive rate making valuation assigned the 
roads by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the 1920 rate case, plus 
additional capital expenditures for the 
year. For 1925, on the same basis—the 
valuation then being $20,500,000,000— 
the net return was 5.55 per cent. 


Pacific announce completion of 
two new construction projects. 
The Pennsylvania railroad will spend 
$7,000,000 on automatic train control 
signals, beginning with the Main line of 
the Columbus Division between Brad- 
ford and Indianapolis. 

Increases ranging from 41% to 50 
cents a hundred in rates on imported 
iron and_ steel articles from New 
Orleans and other Gulf ports to St. 
Louis have been allowed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The drive by which Leonor F. Loree, 
President of the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad, hopes to gain control of suf- 
ficient railway mileage to form a fifth 
trunk line, will open in Washington, 
D. C., on Sept. 20. On that date the 
Interstate Commerce Commission wiil 
hear argument on his application for 
a lease of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Railway. 
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[Labor and Wages 


A. F. of L. Now One Big Union—Gar- 
ment Workers bcs Smith Peace 
er 


IGURES just compiled by the 

United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics show that a total of 4,443,523 
workers in the country are now mem- 
bers of labor unions. Of these the or- 
ganizations affliated with the American 
Federation of Labor account for 
3,383,997. 


Rejection by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union of Governor 
Smith’s proposal of arbitration of 
differences has put at least a temporary 
end to the hope of getting the men back 
to work. The Governor’s plan was 
called impracticable by the union chiefs. 

The personnel of the board to medi- 
ate the dispute between the Forstmann 
and Huffman Company mills at Passaic 
and Garfield and their employees has 
been named. 


Arbitrators also will decide the dis- 
pute between 91,000 conductors and 
trainmen on the Eastern railroads, who 
have asked for a twenty per cent. raise 
in pay, and the roads. Railroad mana- 
gers and officers of the employee 
brotherhoods agreed after the Board of 
Mediation had tried for seven days to 
bring about a settlement. This will be 
the first railroad dispute to be arbitrated 
under the Watson Parker bill. 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board notes a net population gain of 
10,436 unskilled laborers in the United 
States for the fiscal year 1925-26. In 
the preceding year the gain was 
15,106. The skilled labor gain was 
slightly above the preceding year. 
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Wholesale and Retail Prices Still 
Declining Slightly, Although 
Some Commodities Are 
Stiffening 
AcYA= of iron and steel scrap 

prices in the Chicago district by 
twenty cents a ton represents one of the 
first turns in the general downward ten- 
dency of wholesale and retail prices 
which has been going on all Summer. 
In nearly all other lines, however, re- 
ports are that the decrease is ~~ being 
checked and there is no indication of an 
effort to get business by cutting prices. 
The National Industrial Conference 
Board notes that declines in the whole- 
sale price level during the year in this 
country has been in line with a world- 
wide movement. The only exceptions, 
apparently, are Belgium and France, 
where currency inflation has caused 
Prices to rise, Italy and Poland. Efforts 
to balance the budget are held respon- 
sible in Italy, and governmental dis- 
turbances in Poland. 


Wholesale prices for July in this 
country are shown on the Conference 
Board index as 153.6, while the cost of 
living index is down to 166—a point be- 
low the June figure and 5.8 points below 
the high of last November. 

A general review published by the 
Department of Labor shows the gen- 








More Than 300 Banks 
Now Own These 6% Bonds 


INCE we last published the reasons 

why so many banks invest their own 
funds in the 6% Real Estate Bonds under- 
written by THe Battimore Trust 
Company, the number of National 
Banks, State Banks and Savings Banks 
purchasing the bonds has increased to 
more than 300. Their purchases range from 


afew thousand dollars to blocks of $100,000. 


We emphasize the extent to which Real 
Estate Bonds underwritten by THE 
Ba.timoreE Trust. Company are favored 
by banks, because we believe that in- 
vestors in general recognize that banks 
are conservative, discriminating and ex- 
perienced in selecting in- 


The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company, with resources of Forty- 
Eight Millions, guarantees principal and 
interest; the New York Title & Mortgage 
Company, with resources of Thirty-Six 
Millions, guarantees the titles. 


Tue Battimore Trust Company, with 
resources of Sixty-Five Millions, recom- 
mends the bonds as conforming strictly 
to the standards of bank safety, and as 
being particularly desirable for the in- 
vestment of your individual funds. 


Denominations $500 and $1,000; ma- 
turities I to 10 years; price par and ac- 





vestments, 


Ofcourse, principal, inter- 
est and titles of the first 
mortgages which secure 
our Real Estate Bond 
offerings are guaranteed. 





To Banks and Investment 
Dealers 


A number of banks and investment 
dealers throughout the country par- 
ticipate with usin the sale of these 
bonds. Inquiries from other banks 
and investment dealers are invited. 


crued interest to yield 
6%; State taxes up to4%4 
mills refunded. Write to 
the Main Office of Tue 
Battimore Trust Com- 
PANY, 25 East Baltimore 
Street, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, for bookletNo. 22. 








Orders may be sent to any of the following banks or banking houses: 





Baltimore Company, Inc........... New York, N.Y. 
Baltimore Trust Company......... Baltimore, Md. 
Breen & Company..............000: Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Brugh & Spielman Hagerstown, Md. 
Owen Daly & Company ........... Baltimore, Md. 
J. C. Dann & Company................. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Empire Trust Company............. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Ferris & Hardgrove..Spokane, Portland, Seattle 
Industrial Bank: ..............0.. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
SEE Bic BD icasesi osvnccvniscieisvessetinaas Warren, Pa 


E. Gray Linney Company, Inc.....Roanoke, Va. 


THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 


5% The Largest Trust Company in the South Atlantic States 


¢ offering complete banking, trust and investment services 


Elliott Magraw & Co...........00« St. Paul, Minn, 
McLaughlin, MacAfee & Co..... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nicol-Ford & Co., Inc................ Detroit, Mich. 


Peoples Savings Bank and Trust Co...Moline, Il 
I pecs sesscckanscescaseasen 

Prudential Company 
Richardson & Clark 
Charles D. Sager 





Second National Bank................ Saginaw, Mich. 
State Savings Loan & Trust Co. ........ Quincy, Ill. 
Ward, Sterne & Co................. Birmingham, Ala 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $7,000,000 RESOURCES $65,000,000 75,000 DEPOSITORS 




















71 Broadway 








E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $80,000,000 


New York 
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WORK IN PROGRESS 


Steam Power Stations equipped 
for burning all kinds of fuel, 
Water Power Developments, 
Transmission Lines, Industrial 
Plants, Buildings. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGN: BUILD 4 
OPERATE 


FINANCE 
ae 






NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bldg. 


BOSTON, 147 MILK STREET 


CHICAGO, 38 So. Dearborn St 











PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
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eral level of wholesale prices in the 
United States ran to 150.7 of the 1943 
level during July, a drop of nearly six 
from the same month of 1925. Retail 
food prices are shown to have declined 
during the month in 44 cities out of 
51 checked. 








| Money and Banking | 











2 Wks. Year 

Ruling Ago Ago 

eG are ye reer 5% 4% 4% 
60-90 day time .......00. 4% 4% 4 
Commercial paper ...... 4% 4 4 
Y. rediscount ...... 4 4 3% 


T HE harvesting and moving of the 
bulk of the season’s crops together 
with the unusual speculative activity in 
the stock market created a greater de- 
mand for funds and call money advanced 
to 5 per cent. Time money was also 
firmer and loaned at 5 per cent., for the 
longer periods. Statement of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board for the second week 
in August showed a further expansion 
in brokers’ loans of $22,056,000. Mer- 
cantile paper rules firm with the range 
still 4% to 4% per cent. for four to six 
months’ names. 


Reconsideration of all questions per- 
taining to inter-allied debts, including 
the British settlement and the terms to 
France, is urged by Newton D. Baker, 


‘ war-time Secretary of War, who ex- 


presses the conviction the American 
policy should be one of cancellation. 
“Personally, I believe that a cancella- 
tion will be wise,” says Mr. Baker. 
“Such a policy ought to relieve Eng- 
land, France, Belgium and the rest of 
our war allies and in turn ought to re- 
quire the release of some part of the 
burdens imposed upon Germany.” 


The official “peg,” which has held 
the German reichsmark virtually mo- 
tionless since the establishment of the 
new currency under the Dawes plan, 
was removed, and the reichsmark 
moved up two points in the New York 
foreign exchange market. While the 
advance amounted only to one-fiftieth 
of a cent, it was considered significant 
in Wall Street because of the conditions 
that lie behind the change. After al- 
most two years of steady progress un- 
der the Dawes plan, the German Gov- 
ernment considers its financial position 
sufficiently strong to restore free 
trading in its exchange. 








| Washington 1 














Halting Trusts Before Formation 
Proves Effective—Firmer Policy 
On China Planned 

EFUTATION of the charge by 

Senator Borah that the Adminis- 
tration is friendly to big trusts and 
Wall Street is found by supporters of 
President Coolidge in the anti-trust 
record. Instead of waiting until the 
formation of trusts which may be at- 
tacked under the Sherman or other 
acts, the Administration has been going 
after them before the sale of stock and 
thus getting consent degrees to alter- 
ations of charter. 


According to information at the Sum- 
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Lom and ANACONDA 
the aw” | 
her oo ets 

is 9 ee oe | RIDLED with copper, electricity responds 
aa y hast to the will of man, and bears him and 
i” Ts his burdens swiftly and surely. 

‘ed. ‘> 

ck NVA ae The first electrification in an American steam 
We ws 3 railway system was put into operation in 1895. 
nge cue Bin " Twenty great railroads now enjoy, in impor- 
™ ee & Oa. tant parts of their right of way, the economy, 
aa mo > 3 } quiet and cleanliness made possible through 
ing . Ma See copper-conducted electrical power. 

ker, 

eX: 7 Anaconda has contributed largely to these 
Pie 243 :}, improvements in transportation. Not only is 
es “er Anaconda Copper used in the outstanding 
ng. ’ | electrifications, but in 1913 the Butte, Ana- 
t of ' conda and Pacific, owned and operated by 
re- : 4 

the 4 * Anaconda, pioneered the way for the entire 
- world in the use of high voltage on a large scale. 
‘el — oN Knowledge of the uses to which its metals are 
~ , to be put, combined with a system of com- 
"ork ae plete quality control from mine to finished 
= és - product, has resulted in the recognition of 
cant ey: <a Anaconda leadership wherever copper, brass 
- iit ( _ i and bronze are used. 
oe ‘ —~ { 
tio oo aa THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ree ee => . : 


General Offices, Waterbury, Connecticut 


Mills and Factories: Waterbury, Conn., Ansonia, Conn., 
rN eS te Torrington, Conn., Hastings-on-Hudson, N_ Y., Buffalo, N. Y., 
| SS _ ae ' Kenosha, Wis., Great Falls, Mont. 


| < AYES Se ~= In Canada, Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 
a - as ; Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
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mer White House seventy-seven of 
these degrees have been obtained, 
compared with eleven obtained by the 
Department of Justice in civil suits 
under the Anti-trust laws. The larger 
number includes the so-called bread 
trusts. 

The State Department has made 
sharp protest against the proposal of 
the Peking Government to use the cus- 
toms revenue surplus as security for a 
new domestic loan of $25,000,000. It 
was forwarded in a letter to Minister 
MacMurray. The Department also 
made public a note prepared for presen- 
tation to the Chinese authorities by the 
American Minister, objecting to the 
use of these funds to the detriment of 


For the Common good American creditors of the Chinese Gov- 


ernment. In addition to other debts to 

agi coe . hence : a, 
N THE eighties, scientific research and experi- eee eee, Se eeeation 

eight . cites indemnities due for looting out- 

mentation in telephony were conducted in the rages by bandits 

workshop illustrated above with a mere handful Postmaster-General New has advis- 

of workers. Today they are carried on in a modern ed air mail contractors unsatisfied with 

thirteen-story building in New York City— the 


the returns of the business to add pas- 
home of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. senger carrying, expressing the opinion 


Here over 3,500 people — trained scientists, en- that this would put the business on a 
gineers and their assistants—seek untiringly for — - paying basis. He asserts the Govern- 
scientific means of bringing the nation’s telephone ment is determined to continue opera- 
service still nearer to perfection. tion of the transcontinental service until 


it can be turned over to private inter- 
It is this never ceasing endeavor that hasin a half century ests. 


brought telephone service to its present extent and effi- Prospects for a conflict of opinion 
ciency—from one telephone in 1876 to over 17,000,000 today, between Representative Madden, of II- 
carrying 73,600,000 messages daily; from a few yards of wire amie : 

to a wire mileage today of 53,600,000; from facilities costing linois, Chairman of the House Appro- 
a few dollars to a present book cost of over $2,600,000,000. priations Committee, and the Treasury 
Department are looming up as a result 
of Mr. Madden’s proposal to Mr. Cool- 
idge that interest on foreign debt pay- 
The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of the Bell ments be used to reduce taxes. These 
System, can be bought in the open market to yield a payments heretofore have been used by 
good return. Write for booklet, “‘Some Financial Facts.” Secretary Mellon to reduce the national 
debt. 


Oa eZ Following the announcement of the 
» ELL TELEPHONE Madden plan a strong intimation was 

5 put out by Acting Secretary Winston 

- that the Treasury will oppose it. Mr. 

SECURITIES CO. Ihe Madden conferred with the President 


‘ for nearly two days at the Summer 
D.F. Houston, President White house on the budget. 


195 Broadway NEW YORK Categorical denial was made in a 


a speech at Plattsburgh by Secretary Kel- 

— logg that the Washington Administra- 
tion plans withdrawal from the Geneva 
discussion. Mr. Kellogg had been vis- 
iting President Coolidge prior to his 
speech. He explains that what Amer- 
ica wants is results in the shape of 
progressive international agreements, 
and that it has no selfish interests to 
serve. 
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_A nation-wide plant and its widespread service under- 
lie Bell System securities. 























Established 1884 


Stocks : 
ENNEDY & CO. and ‘Shipping and Trade 


74 BROADWAY Business Shipping Board to Ask for Bids on 


; hi 
NEW YORK CITY Write for our Monthly Letter or ae 8 Espead . 


C-9 on conditions. Stocks EALED bids will be asked from 
ODD LOTS FULL LOTS bought and sold on com- American citizens November 8 
mission — cash or margin. for the purchase of the Leviathan 
and other vessels of the United 
States Lines and the American 
Investment Suggestions Hartshorne ’ Merchant Lines, _ it was announc- 

£ th h k ed by the Shipping Board. vw 
A copy of this month’s market event there is no acceptable bid the 
letter contains a diversified list F ales & Co. Board will continue to operate the lines. 
of high-grade investments which Members N. Y. Stock Exchange The other vessels to be ee “~ the 
we will gladly- mail on request George Washington, Repu ic, Presi- 
without om = Beanteny New York dent Harding and President Roosevelt, 
Bowling Green 7610 American Trader, American Banker, 
American Merchant, American Farmer, 
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The section which is growing 
industrially today is that in which 
conditions affecting all phases of 
modern business are favorable to 
efficient operation. Competition 
grows keener, economic pressure 
is steadily becoming stronger, and 
no longer can industry afford to 
consider the claims of sections 


‘with some one outstanding indus- 


trial asset, but lacking in the 
others. 


It is because of the combination 
of attractions it offers that Geor- 
gia is receiving the serious atten- 
tion of industrial executives. The 
rapid growth of Georgia indus- 
trially in recent years is explained 
by the change which 
has come about in 
modern business, the 
greater attention which 
is being given to each 
small detail of factory 
operation, the recogni- 
tion by industrial execu- 
tives that modern com- 
petition will not permit 
any detail to be overlooked. 

Here, in Georgia are found 
all of the elements of success- 




























| Competition Grows Keener- 


ful industrial operation, in un- 
usual combination, including: 


Raw Materials, in great variety and 
abundance within easy hauling dis- 
tance; 


Labor, intelligent, native-born work- 
men, chiefly of Anglo-Saxon extrac- 
tion; 


Transportation Facilities, giving 
quick access to all parts of the nation; 


Ocean and Gulf Ports, in close 
proximity ; 


Markets, for every type of 
product in a wealthy and grow- 
ing section; 


Hydro-Electric Power, depend- 
able and in abundance at rates 
comparable with the lowest in 
the nation; 


Climate, without extremes 
of heat or cold and suitable 
to year-round industrial op- 
eration; 


Water, of tested purity and in abund- 
ance; 


Friendly Public Sentiment, which 
welcomes newcomers and gives them 
every encouragement ; 


Low Taxes, and exemption from tax- 
ation for five years offered to new in- 
dustries by many localities. 


GEORGIA RAIIWAYa» POWER CO. 


ATLANTA 
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JACKSONVILLE, Florida, is seaport, rail 
center, banking and manufacturing 
headquarters for America’s new South- 
east. Jacksonville clears Florida's 
citrus wealth, lumber and the ever- 
increasing shipments of winter fruits 
and vegetables. Its year-round mild 
climate and phenomenally low electric 

wer rate make it ideal as a manu- 
acturing city. Its railroads and ship- 
ping make it inevitable as a distrib- 
uting center. 


Already Jacksonville has 432 indus- 
trial plants with an annual production 
of $100,000,000o—more and more man- 
ufacturers and distributors are select- 
ing their locations here. Jacksonville 
is only 30 hours by rail from 55 per 
cent of the entire population of the 
United States. 


With all these advantages, Jackson- 
ville offers the ideal all-year home 
with fine schools and playgrounds. 
Those who seek prosperity and with 
it the chance to live life to the full, 
summer and winter, cannot ignore 
Jacksonville’s opportunities. 


Would you start a new business, or 
open a branch factory or distributing 
point for the Southeast? Could you 
transfer your profession or special 
ability here, where it would have the 
fullest realization? Then come to 
Jacksonville and see for yourself what 
is happening here. Write for the free 
booklet that describes the city. Ad- 
dress Believers in Jacksonville, P. O. 
Box 318, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Relievers in 


acksonville. 





**An association of representative business men 
sncorporated for the single purpose of community 
advertising. Affiliated with Jacksonville Chamber 


of Commerce.”" 
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American Shipper, the America, Mount 
Vernon and Agamennon. 

Shipping men are expecting the an- 
nouncement by the North German 
Lloyd line of a building program to in- 
clude one or two high class ships of the 
Columbus type, to take care of the 
expanding passenger service of the 
company. It is also understood that this 
line is approaching a revival of the old 
pre-war agreement with the Hamburg- 
American lines, concerning sailing dates 
and division of territory. Recently the 
two companies simultaneously increased 
their capitalization eleven million marks 
each. 

Tolls amounting to nearly $7,000,000 
have been collected in the last year by 
the Panama canal from oil tankers 
alone as the result of a movement of 
56,000,000 barrels from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic coasts, according to the 
Department of Commerce Bureau of 
Mines. This sum is not only the largest 
from this source in history, but it is 
almost sufficient to pay all costs of the 
canal upkeep. 


Cotton and Grain | 


Excessive Rainfall and Pests Make 
Sharp Cut in Cotton Forecasts— 
Also Hurts Other Crops 

CUT of six and three-tenths per 

cent. in the Government’s August 
first cotton crop estimate from 15,621,- 
000 to 15,248,000 is attributed to pests 
and the excessive rainfall reported from 
virtually all sections of the belt. Gin- 
nings, meantime, are running far behind, 
the latest figure being 181,572 bales 
as compared to 579,291 bales for the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Oklahoma and Texas suffered the 
heaviest decline in the estimates, al- 
though the lateness of the crop every- 
where is notable. In Oklahoma the 
cause is primarily rainfall, while in 
Texas the leaf worm is blamed, having 
been found so far in 110 counties. Boll 
worms have been found in 88 counties, 
and the weevil is damaging the crop in 
133 counties of the Lone Star state. 

Maximum and minimum figures now 
put the crop between 14,800,000 and 
16,221,000 bales. 

According to the weekly weather re- 
port of the Department of Agriculture 
corn made good progress in most sec- 
tions, although there was too much rain 
in the lowlands of the interior valleys 
and the temperature was too low for 
best growth in the Middle Atlantic 
areas. Warm, dry weather is needed 
in the Northern states and interior 
valleys to hasten maturities. 

The weather was still less favorable 
for the harvesting of other grains, but 
in the western portion of the Winter 
wheat belt the precipitation helped to 
prepare the ground for plowing. 

Reports reaching the Department of 
Agriculture are to the effect that wheat 
production in twenty-two countries of 
the Northern Hemisphere is now cal- 
culated at 2,346,000,000 bushels for the 
current season. These figures include a 
new estimate from Rumania putting its 
figure at 18,000,000 bushels, and a re- 
vision of the Belgian figure placing it 
at 12,713,000 bushels. The figures, it is 
estimated, place the prospects about 

equal with the same time last year. 
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John Davey, Father of Tree Surgery 


Choose your 
tree surgeon on 
these 5 points 


1. How much experience? 
Davey Tree Surgeons have back 
of them the whole life of Tree Sur- 
gery, founded by John Davey, 
plus 25 years organization experi- 
ence. 


2. How was he trained? 
Davey Tree Surgeons are not only 
carefully selected, but are thor- 
oughly trained in practical skill, 
plusscientifictrainingin the Davey 
Institute of Tree Surgery. 


3. Are proved methods used? 
Davey methods are standardized. 
They are proved by vast experi- 
ence—a half million trees saved 
by Davey Tree Surgeons in 25 
years. No experimenting is done 
on your trees. 


4. How can you be sure? 
You, as a layman, cannot possibly 
know Tree Surgery values. You 
must buy on faith. The Davey 
Tree Expert Company guarantees 
that its men are personally re- 
liable, thoroughly trained, and 
give satisfactory skilful service. 


5. Ishe responsible and permanent? 
Davey Tree Surgeons represent a 
permanent, responsible concern, 
doing a national business of morc 
than $2,000,000 in 1926, having 
nearly 700 trained and reliable 
Tree Surgeons, with a competent 
organization and adequate super- 
vision to give quality service, and 
with ample resources and disposi- 
tion to make good to its clients. 
Local representatives live and 
work in your vicinity. Write today. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
589 City Bank Building 
Kent, Ohio 
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Experience is by far the greatest 
teacher. Nothing can take its place. 
Things worth while are invariably 
the result of years of labor and ex- 


periment—by either individuals or 
organizations. 


The modern skyscraper has reached 
its present 
stage through 
the years of 
experience of 
architects 
and builders. 
The compound locomotives of 1926 
are far more powerful and effective 
than the railroad engines of some 
years ago. Experience taught the 
builders how to improve them to cope 
successfully with today’s demands. 





In the motor car a far more strik- 
ing illustration is shown in a compari- 
son of the cars of a few years ago 
with those of the present. Experience 
again is mainly responsible for the 
improvements. 


AGES! 
CHER 


In no field of endeavor does experi- 
ence count to a greater extent than 
in the manufacture of internal com- 
bustion engines. In this highly spe- 
cialized field it is the knowledge gained 
through years of constant application 
and experiment which counts so 
largely in successful development. 


Because of the 26 years of specialized 
effort which have been devoted to the 
manufacture of motors, the Contin- 
ental organ- 
ization of 
8100 trained 
workers has 
the invalu- 
able experi- 
ence which only the years can give. 





As a result every Continental Motor, 
whether for automobile, bus, truck, 
aeroplane, industrial, or marine use, 
is designed for the purpose intended 
and will give the greatest degree of 


economical performance and satis- - 


factory service. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Offices: Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 
The Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturer in the World 


a 
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| Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1853 





ANNUAL GROSS AND NET INCOME 
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Steady Growth 


Write for our 





61 Broadway 

















The steady growth in Associated earnings from year to 
year is a result of the usefulness and value of the service 
rendered. Through service in a diversified and widespread 
area comprising 12 states, eurnings are but slightly af- 
: fected by business conditions in any one locality. 


Associated investors appreciate the stability of the earn- 
ings of the company. During 1925 there were 11,000 new 
investors in Associated securities. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Co. 





in Earnings 


booklet, “Interesting Facts.” 


New York 




















INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 
Fred’k Southack & 
Alwyn Ball, Jr., Inc. 


11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 








Shows how to increase sales and decrease 














selling costs. 
“Wonderful Stuff!” is echoed by all who have 





read it. “‘Recently I invested in a set of business 
books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;— 
“But I got more real benefit from your little’book 





than from all of them!” 


And, now, all you have to do to get YOUR COPY bs to clip out this advertibe~ 
ment, pin it to your regular business letterhead, and mail ii to the 


ELLE 
\DDRESSING MACHINE CO-_ 


144 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 








i \e 


TT stae lt) arough Home Study Course 
‘AVOID LEGAL ENTANGLEMENTS 
Every business man should have a 
knowledge of business luw to effec- 
tively and most economically conduct 
his business. Complete informa- 
tion on this important subject 


American Extension Institute 
2095 Bway., Dept. 196, N. Y. C. 
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Increase of grain and grain products 
exports from the United States took a 
decided upturn during July. The De- 
partment of Commerce reports their 
value at $36,230,000 as compared with 
$22,773,000 for June and with $25,427,- 
444 for July of 1925. The increase 
which is largely responsible for the 
favorable trade balance of $31,000,000 
for July foreign trade, is said to be due 
to early shipment of this season’s Win- 
ter crop. 

President Coolidge has been asked 
again by farm interests to lend his aid 
to a revision of the tariff which will 
place farms on a parity with industry. 
The request—the third so far—was laid 
before the President at the Summer 
White House by Louis J. Tabor of 
Ohio, Master of the National Grange. 








International 

















Return of 18,000 Coal Miners Heartens 
Britain—Mass Picketing Discon- 
tinued—New Dictator in Greece 


Canada—A financial statement issued 
by the Canadian Deputy Minister of 
Finance shows a reduction of approxi- 
mately $26,770,000 in the net public 
debt. The reduction appears chiefly in 
the decreased circulation of Dominion 
notes. 

Canada’s newsprint exports have in- 
creased 25 per cent. for the first seven 
months this year over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The shipments 
up to the end of July were 968,881 


tons. Value of these exports was $63,- 
866,812. 


England—Plans for resumption of con- 
ferences with the Government and the 
return of 18,000 miners to work in the 
coal mines have led to a hope that 
settlement of the coal strike at last is 
in sight. The miners returned in spite 
of appeals by A. J. Cook and other 
officials of the Miners Federation, and 
in sOme cases in the face of intimida- 
tion which was resorted to when cajol- 
ery failed. 

Four months had elapsed between 
the suspension of coal digging and the 
first resumption in the mines at Not- 
tinghamshire and Derbyshire. Although 
there is as yet no sign of yielding in 
other counties, it is believed the ex- 
ample of the men in the two counties 
named will lead to a general resumption 
of mining. 

After the return of the men to work 
the union officials decided to ask the 
Government for another meeting, and 
since then steps have been going for- 
ward toward a resumption of negotia- 
tions, 

Bank opening has become one of the 
chief industries of England. In the last 
year each of the so-called “Big Five” 
has opened at least one new branch a 
week. It is estimated that for each 
new moving picture house there are ten 
banks opened. The “Big Five” are the 
Midland Bank, Ltd. Barclays Bank, 
Ltd., Lloyds Bank, Ltd., National Pro- 
vincial Bank, and Westminister Bank. 

Income of the British Government 
from liquor taxes during the year ended 
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STORIES OF COLUMBIA SERVICE—No. VI 
SOAP MANUFACTURE—A PREMIER OHIO INDUSTRY 





Packing a popular household brand in the plant of a 
leading Ohio soap manufacturer. (From a photograph.) 


Soaps famous in homes throughout the country, and soaps enor- 
mously used by laundries, hotels, railroads, office buildings, factories 
and institutions, are made in Ohio in infinite variety. Ohio ranks 
second among the States in production of soft soap and fourth in 
production of hard soap, and employs more than one-sixth of all 
the wage-earners working in soap factories in the United States. 


Concentrated in the districts of Ohio served by Columbia System, 
including Cincinnati, Dayton and adjacent territory, are a score of 
manufacturers producing soap for every purpose, from the daintily 
scented cake for my lady’s toilet to that which cleanses the garage 
mechanic’s greasy hands and garments—flakes, chips, powder, paste 
—soft soap, liquid soap in barrels—abrasive and non-abrasive 
soaps, cleansing and polishing preparations. In this region, the 
center of the industry, more soap is manufactured than in four lead- 
ing soap making cities in the country combined. 


In the manufacture of soap, as in numerous other substantial indus- 
tries, the territory served by Columbia System has established itself 
as a dominant center of production, with markets throughout the 
country. In supplying light, heat and power to the soap manu- 
facturers, Columbia System renders a fundamental service in the pro- 
duction of an article used everywhere, every day. 


This is the sixth of a series of advertisements in which we propose to give you 
detailed information of the services performed by Columbia System companies for 
these communities, their industries and their homes. Investment in Columbia 
System securities is, in a real sense. investment in the marvelous Ohio Valley. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OFFICE of the 
PRESIDENT 


61 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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SHREWD INVESTORS BUY HIGH GRADE SOUTHERN BONDS 





Do You Profit by 


Investment Opportunities 


in the South? 





name and address 
for complimentary 
copy of the new edi- 
tion of this book. 
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HE natural resources of the South are 

really just beginning to be developed. 
Its manufacturers are rapidly becoming a 
large factor in the world’s industry. Its 
cities are growing by leaps and bounds. 
This activity means to the investor a con- 
siderably better return on his capital when 
put in Southern bonds with no sacrifice of 
safety. For proof of this assertion read “A 
Survey of the South’’ sent on request. 


Caldwell €? Company, through unparal- 

leled experience in the field of Southern 
finance, through direct contact and associa- 
tion with acknowledged leaders in financial 
centersand through ample financial and human 
resources of organization, can offer to banks, 
institutions and individual investors a com- 
prehensive investment service embracing all 
varieties of sound Southern investments, diver- 
sified as to type, maturity and income return. 


First Mortgage Bonds offered by Caldwell & 
Company embody definitely superior features 
of safety combined with liberal interest rates 
made possible by the normally strong demand 
for money to finance the steady growth of 
prosperous Southern Cities. Let us send 
facts and figures. 


Caldwell & Company 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern, Municipal, Corporation and First Mortgage Bonds 


688 Union Street 


Pittsburgh 


Chicago Detroit 
Louisville Washington 
New Orleans Birmingham 


 Tust send us your 7 
| 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Cincinnati Kansas City St. Louis 
Chattanooga Memphis Knoxville Greensboro 
Jackson St. Petersburg Jacksonville Dallas 


Rogers Caldwell & Company, Inc., New York 














avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 

{ bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obliga- 
tion to the correspondent. 
lease mention The Bache 


The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the busi- 
ness and financial situation. 


| Readers of the Review are invited to 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


| mt for three months, without charge. 


Offering Sate Securities of Electric Light 
and Power,Gas, and Transportation Com- 
panies operating in 20 states. 


Write for list. 


eerie UTILITY 


SECURITIES 





Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 

















COMPANY 


72 W. Adams St., CHICAGO 
Mitwaukee St.Louis Louisviie Indianapolis 
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March 31 ran up to the total of $681,- 
000,000. During this period 24,871,187 
bulk barrels of beer were produced in 
England and 1,884,933 in Scotland. 

France—Consideration of the Tan- 
gier question by the French cabinet has 
led to the decision that the international 
Status cannot be abandoned or changed 
in this territory except in minor detaiis. 
Some apprehension is felt because oi 
the complications this may give rise to 
at the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva, when it meets to de- 
termine the composition of the League 
Council. The Spanish have demanded 
that the international district of Tangier 
be annexed to the Spanish zone of in- 
fluence in Morocco. 

French railroads have obtained a loan 
of approximately $12,000,000 through 
bonds issued by a Swiss bank, accord- 
ing to announcement made by the offi- 
cial Journal. It is said to be the first 
of a series of similar loans projected. 

A plan to increase the percentage of 
whole wheat in flour and thus cut 
down the French wheat importation to 
the extent of 28,000,000 bushels has been 
put forth by Dr. Andre Queuille, Min- 
ister of Agriculture. The plan also 
would entail the obligatory use of ten 
per cent. of other cereals in bread mak- 
ing. Other similar economies are to be 
taken up for consideration by the 
Cabinet. 

Germany—Secret conferences have 
been under way between French, Ger- 
man and British legal experts concern- 
ing the future composition of the 
League of Nations Council. Denials by 
the foreign office and Berlin newspa- 
pers were offset by a confirmation from 
the French Embassy. 

Greece—The new cabinet which has 
been formed by General Condylis, who 
with the support of the army, the navy 
and the provincial garrisons, overthrew 
the dictatorship of Pangalos, is as fol- 
lows: General Condylis, Prime Minister, 
War and Marine; Professor Petmexas, 
Interior and Temporary Communica- 
ions; M. Margyropoulos, foreign affairs ; 
M. Drossopoulos, joint governor of the 
National bank. Finance; Professor Trin- 
atfylopoulos, Justice; M. K. Lubasna- 
kos, Agriculture; Dr. Papas, Educa- 
tion and Temporary Refugees. This in- 
cludes three former ministers. 


Railroads Report 
Higher Earnings 
By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


Ei HE July earnings of the railways 
that have been reported at the time 
this article is being written tell the same 
story that has been told by the monthly 
reports ever since February. For five 
months the railways as a whole have 
been gaining in net operating income. 
These gains have been made in the 
Northwestern and Central Western ter- 
ritories, where they have been most 
needed, as well as elsewhere. 

The percentage of return earned by 
the Western roads on their property 
investment in the first six months of 
the year was only 3.79 per cent., as 
compared with 5.71 per cent. in the 
Eastern district, (including the Poca- 
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—POLICY— 
INSURANCE and ASSURANCE 


PLACE, PROSPERITY and PLENTITUDE 


Think big, laugh easily, 
talk little, work hard, 
love much; give freely; 
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pay cash and BE KIND 
Say a good word for Everybody and use 


BETTER HOME PRODUCTS 


Festtval 
Right Hand 
Happy Day 


Coffees, Teas, Spices, 
Mustards, Extracts 
Festival Jelling Powder 











Insures Success 


FESTIVAL ORANGE PEKOE TEA, Iced or Not, 
Assures Exquisite Enjoyment 


McFadden Coffee & Spice Company 
SCENIC DUBUQUE 


The City famed for splendid educational facilities, a great commercial and 
industrial center, exceptionally picturesque, historically and politically 
interesting nationally, and the Key City to the Best Hard Roads of 


BOUNTIFUL IOWA 










The Grant Highway “sh” The A. Y. P. 
































CALIFORNIA FACTS 


(The Statistical Magazine) 


All About California Opportunities 
Authoritive, unbiased “Facts Only” con- 
cerning INVESTMENT, Financial, Indus- 

trial and Commercial CALIFORNIA 





Get yours while they last. Mail name with 
25¢ coin to “California Facts,” P. O. Drawer 
H.1, Hollywood Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 














KANE, BROOKS & C0. 


INVESTMENTS 
7 WALL ST., NEW YORK 




















Another Big | 
Break Coming 


Clients of the American ming of i 
profited substantially from the securities market 
collapse of March, 1926. 

Since then, recovery has been complete. The 
stock market is again at the high levels oe the 
ie winter. Volume of transactions is 

aa collapse, similar to that of Pree 


= ‘intest bulletin, just off the press, answers 
this question and gives specific recommenda 

to take advantage of conditions ahead. A few 
copies are available FREE. 


Simply ask for FS-15 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
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“THE STATE IN BUSINESS--- 
What It Has Meant to South Dakota’’ 


Ralph E. Duncan’s brilliant serial, as 
published in the New York Commercial, 
to be reprinted in a 


SIXTY-FOUR PAGE BOOKLET 


Out September 15th 


Duncan’s serial is the first complete, unbiased and au- 
thoritative story, based on the facts, of South Dakota’s 
experiment in state ownership of industry. Told simply, 
honestly, dispassionately, it represents the highest type 
of economic investigation and will have a profound effect 


on public opinion not only in South Dakota but in every 
state in the Union. 


AN OBJECT LESSON FOR THE NATION 


What happened to South Dakota when it entered into 


competition with private business should be read by every 
man and woman. 


SEND YOUR ORDER IN NOW 


Single Copies and small lots. ...15c each 
eS ee ee 10c each 


aA aces ae ......7¥gc each 


Forwarded Postpaid 


NEW YORK COMMERCIAL 


The National Business Daily 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Guaranteed 


8% 
Bonds 


We endorse each bond guar- 
anteeing interest and principal, 
which we collect and pay 
promptly. Bonds are secured 
by first mortgages on centrally 
located office buildings, com- 
mercial property, hotels and 
apartments in Florida worth 
twice amount of loan. We sell 
individual 8% mortgage loans 
known as “standard life insur- 
ance company loans.” Many 
insurance and trust companies 
purchase our securities. Our 
company, established seven 
years ago, specializes in first 
mortgage loans. Interest pay- 
able New York City if desired; 
titles insured by New York 
Title and Mortgage Company. 
Booklet F gives full particulars. 


Palm Beach 
Guaranty 
Company 


Net Assets Over $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
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Backed 
BY A MAGIC CITY 


NTOLD millions of dollars 


have found profitable invest- 
ment in the permanent construction of Miami. 
Office buildings, apartments, hotels and resi- 
dences have sprung up atthe urgent demand 
of a steadily-growing population. 

In consequence especially attractive opportunities 
arise for investment in First Mortgages and First 
Mortgage Bonds yielding 8%. 

Throughout the North our clients of long standing 
find their local opportunities less attractive; 8% with 
complete safety is not available everywhere. But our care in 
selecting securities is so rigid that our present officers, in ad- 

vising the placing of many millions of dollars 


in Miami, have recommended first mortgages 
yielding 8% for 20 years without loss. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet F.M. 





214 TO 218 NE. SECOND AVENUE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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hontas region), and 5.65 per cent in the 
Southern district, but in the North- 
western region the increase in net over 
the corresponding months of last year 
was about $8,000,000 and in the Cen- 
tral Western region about $12,500,000. 
Both the continued increase in car- 
loadings and some other factors indi- 
cate that freight business will continue 
to be heavy during the rest of the year. 
For example, coal constitutes a large 
part of the total traffic, and a recent 
report of the Bureau of Mines shows 
that the supplies of coal in storage at 
midsummer were hardly up to normal 
in spite of the fact that production in 
the first half of the year was large. 
With traffic moving in such large 
volume it is an interesting question how 
large the peak load in the Fall will 
become and how well the railways will 
be able to handle it. They appear to 
have an adequate prospective capacity. 
At the same time, the reserve supplies 
of locomotives and cars are declining. 
The reserve supplies include not only 
surplus locomotives and cars that are 
in good order, but also those in bad 
order. On August 1 the combined 
number of locomotives in bad _ order 
and stored in good order was 2,570 less 
than a year before. On August 7 the 
combined number of bad order freight 
cars and surplus freight cars in good 
condition was almost 90,000 less than 
a year before. When it is considered 
that there probably will be as large a 
reduction as last year in the number of 
surplus cars between now and the 
time of the peak movement, and that 
last year at the time of the peak move- 
ment the car surplus was only about 
100,000, it seems probable that the 
surplus of freight cars, as well as of 
locomotives, will become smaller this 
Fall than at any time in three years. 


Equipment purchases have continued 
to be comparatively small thus far this 
year, but manufacturers are, apparently 
with reason, anticipating an increase in 
orders. 


To Arbitrate Wage Differences 


One cloud upon the railroad sky 
recently has been partially dispelled. 
The Eastern lines and officers of the 
train service brotherhood seeking ad- 
vances in wages, having failed to settle 
their differences by meditation, have 
agreed to arbitrate under the new Wat- 
son-Parker Railway Labor Act. What 
the outcome of the arbitration will be 
nobody can foretell, but there is now 
at least the assurance that whatever 
it may be, it will be peacefully arrived at. 

Meantime, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has consolidated some 
proceedings involving the question of 
certain advances in rates in the West, 
particularly in western trunk line terri- 
tory where the railways have been 
making the poorest earnings. The com- 
mission in its decision in the recent 
Western general rate advance case rec- 
ognized the fact that the rates in this 
territory are relatively low, and in con- 
sequence there is hope that some, ad- 
vances will be granted. 

With increasing traffic and earnings, 
the most friendly public sentiment in 
many years and the prospect of some 
advances in rates in Western territory 
there is more optimism among railway 
officers than for many years. 
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A 


remarkable record 


for being right! 





O YOU WANT a service that will 
help your business make more 
money? Do you want a service that 
will help you make more money with 
your own funds? That is something 
you alone know. 


Whichever your need is, the Busi- 
ness Conditions Service is equipped to 


meet it. 


It is a business service. It forecasts 
the trend of commodity prices and of 
business activity. It insures against mis- 
interpretation of surface indications. 

It is a financial service. It tells you 
when conditions are best for purchas- 
ing stocks and when they are right for 
selling. It recommends definite securi- 
ties to buy. 

Timely, helpful, authoritative, the 
Business Conditions Service has hada re- 
markable record for being right. This 
service includes tersely and carefully 
prepared bulletins issued weekly, plus 
personal replies to your own individual 
questions or problems. Eighty-three 
percent of those who once subscribe 
repeat their subscriptions every year. 

We will send you a sample bulletin 
and details of the service upon request. 
Just fill in the coupon below. No sales- 
man will call on you and you will incur 
absolutely no obligation. 


Bureau of Business Conditions 
A Division of the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
377 Astor Place, New York City 

Without obligation, please mail me your cur- 


rent bulletin, together with information about 
the Business Conditions Service. 
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Bonds 


Legal For 
Trust Funds 





Yielding 
A Full 6% 


Descriptions upon 
request. 





A. B. Leach & Co., nc. 


57 William St., New York 


39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 









Graham Aldis of Aldis & Company, 
Chicago builders, describing the real estate 
situation in Chicago for Forbes: 

1925-26 has been the culmination in 
the Chicago District of a remarkable 


real estate development. Many sub- 
urban sub-divisions 
have been stccess- 
fully marketed. 
Easy financing has 
made possible the 
construction of a 
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great number of 
new hotels, apart 
ments and _. office 


buildings, and the 

















In Bulletin 2634 


We Discuss 


—the speculative outlook for 
the Rails as compared to the 
Industrials. 


We State 


—three outstanding develop- 
ments and their probable effects 
on these stocks. 


We List 
—five railroad issues that are in 
a strong technical position and 
which we recommend for pur- 
chase now at given prices. 


The coupon will bring a copy free 


TitmaN®vurvey 


Nottingham Bidg. B-35, Boston, Mass. 
Please send free survey offered above. 


Nam 
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WQBIRIES WILL NEVER BRING A SALESMAN 
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space thus available 
for lease has been 
absorbed at firm rentals, and with a 
promptness surprising to the conserva- 
tives. 


This building program still continues 
in full swing. For example, a good 
four million square feet of office space 
are under construction and will enter 
the 1927-28 market. 

There is no cause for panic on the 
part of those who are now interested in 
well-designed, well-located and _ welli- 
rented properties, but there is good rea- 
son for anyone considering the promo- 
tion of a new property (or an invest- 
ment in the bonds or equity of a new 
property) to take careful stock of the 
situation. If “hard times” come, an 
older building with a substantial rent 
roll, small carrying charges, and a capi- 
talization based upon the lower real 
estate values of yesterday, will give the 
finest and most modern structure pretty 
stiff competition. 
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Franklin Simon, president of the Frank- 
lin Simon & Co., department store, New 
York, commenting on the “trade up” 
movement sponsored by the National 
Garment Retailers’ Association: 

“I know from personal experience 
that the movement is fundamentally 
right and will meet with the approval of 
the public. Like other retailers, I have 
given personal attention to the idea and 
in the past month, since the movement 
has been under way, Franklin Simon & 
Company’s average sale increase has 
been about twenty per cent. The asso- 
ciation has reports from other stores 
that the movement has taken with the 
public. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly that I am a firm believer in the 
slogan that ‘it pays to pay for quality 
and for style.’” 





Dr. Thomas Stockham Baker, president 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology, dis- 
cussing the coming world conference in 
Pittsburgh to determine how greater value 
can be had from. bituminous coal: 

“We want to know how industry can 
get the most out of bituminous coal. 
We are told that in its present state 
and in its present usage it is a raw 
product and that much of the latent 
powers are lost. What we want to 
learn is how these values can be con- 
served, and in this conservation there 
may come some method of eliminating 
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) WHAT THE 
ph LEADERS SAY 


soot. We are going to ask the scien- 
tists and experts who attend the con- 
ference to lay their cards on the table. 
It is not a session to prescribe how 
coal should be used, but rather to go 
at the thing in an abstract and scientific 


” 


way. 





William M. Jardine, secretary of agri- 
culture, discussing the credit system and 
its relation to the farmer: 

“One of the weak spots in co-opera- 
tion is its credit. We need more help 
from the American banker. The reser- 
voir of credit established by the Federal 
land banks has not been adequately 
tapped. This can be done by the estab- 
lishment of national agricultural credit 
organizations by bankers and business 
men to the great assistance of the 
farmer. 

“There is still a farm problem but it 
is less acute. Western land values are 
rising, as they should, but there will 
be a farm problem as long as the 
farmer’s purchasing power is at a 
discount.” 





Arthur Reynolds, president of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago, speaking of the future of 
business : 

“I see no clouds on the horizon. This 
year is turning out a very good year. 
We shall all be sur- 








prised if it is not as 
good or better than 
last year. 

“Business is run- 
ning along nicely in 
almost all lines. 
While profits are 
not large, volume is 
very good and 
people are making 











money. 

“The money situation is in wonderful 
shape. The New York Federal Reserve 
Bank may raise its rates for some par- 
ticular reason, as recently, but that does 
not mean there is anything wrong with 
our general situation. 

“Statements from all over the coun- 
try, which have come to my attention, 
I believe, pretty generally show a large 
volume of business and satisfactory 
profits. There are of course a few sore 
spots, such as textiles, which we have 
had for some time. At present the 
firmer demand for money indicates 
greater commercial activity.” 





Alfred O. Corbin, partner of F. J. Lis- 
man & Co., who kas been many times in 
Russia, said: 

“It is becoming clearer each day that 
Bolshevism is fast losing ground and that 
Russia is slowly but surely returning to 
sanity and an understanding with capi- 
talism introduced by Lenin under the 
title of NEP (New Economic Policy). 
It is the avowed intention of the Soviet 
government to enter into discussion with 
French holders of Russian bonds for an 
adjustment. This is a fact the importance 
of which should not be underestimated, 
even though I do not anticipate any real 
settlement for some time to come.” 
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South A 
outh America 
10% On Any 
Grow 
“ dag Sum Invested 
“4 By Dr. Julius Klein 
le. 
Ww Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign The man who invests only $50 in 
- a ee Commercial National Trust 
° HE Department of Commerce has Notes receives an income at the 
just concluded what might be de- h —_— t 
: scribed as a survey of the regional drifts same rate as the man who invests 
nd of United States export trade. While several thousand dollars. The 
r I cannot, of course, take this space for rate of return is fixed and definite 
-_ any elaborate statistical analysis of the 10% on any sum invested 
Ip results, it can at least be noted that the we 0 y , 
mf outstanding conclusion is a marked in- And the same rate is paid even though Trust Notes are fully 
-al crease in our trade activities with the the investment is made for only a secured by mortgages 
ty & markets of the south temperate zone. aanntiite tune. on modern Detroit 
b- Broadly speaking, our export sales to apartment and resi- 
lit , Argentina, Chile, Australia, New Zea- If you have surplus funds accumulated dence properties. 
on land, and South Africa are moving for- for some future use, send for booklet 
i. ward more rapidly than those to any telling how you can invest them in the 
other major trade territories. There are, meantime at 10%. 
it of course, exceptions to this generaliza- 
= tion; smaller markets such as Columbia 
a and ig sige ey —" ee 
record gains. ut speaking generally, 
he the tendency is more and a in the (183) Name 
" direction of the more southerly territor- ' 
ies. These are evidently the ones which Address 
are commanding the larger portion of 
bal interest on the part of our manufactur- 
: ing exporters. They are also ones which COMMERCIAL Nat ONAL COMPANY 
seem to show relatively greater promise. : ‘ ite 
is And as the purchasing power of 536 Griswold Street Detroit, Michigan 
r OU Europe recovers, the increased markets 
ir- for the raw materials of those areas TTTTTTITIIILILIIIiLiLiLLLLLLio a 
as which are, of course, prime essentials to 
nae the Old World—meat, wool, cereals, etc. 
—will exert further favorable influence 
n- upon trade prospects for our exporters. 
in A Word of Caution 
S. The steadily growing investments of 
re American capital in these southern 
1S countries will naturally accentuate this ° e : 
id movement, although in this connection When the shrieking sirens— 
ig it is well to point out a less reassuring 
development. There seems to be an 
al over-eagerness on the part of American 
8 investment groups to place capital in q ‘ 
. these economically new lands—in some announce the burning of somebody’s 
S cases without sufficient regard for the a5 
h interests of the ultimate investor. It is property—can you reassure yourself 
well for the latter to bear in mind that ° 4 : . 
- while the economic future of these areas with the thought that if your business 
, is most promising and in many ways is ever attacked by fire—you have ade- 
e quite on a parity with this country a Z , way 4 
y gerieration or so ago, nevertheless the quate Insurance In a substantial com- 
e fiscal history of some political units— 
. provinces and municipalities, rather than : pany? 
2 national governments—is well: worthy of 
5 very careful scrutiny before investment 
arrangements are closed. This is, of 


course, in no way intended as a reflec- 
: tion on the credit of most of the politi- 
1 cal units in that area, which is on the 
whole above reproach. 
t The latest reports from overseas mar- 
t kets are rather more encouraging than 
) 






last month, though there are still, of 
course, ample indications of the usual 
seasonal depression which is quite to be 
expected. 

The European reports carry a slightly 


Whe CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, NX 


samgetT STURM, Chairman of the Boaré 
PAUL L.HAID, President 


: 

1 more reassuring tone. In Britain, for CASH CAPITAL“ TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
example, even though the unemployment Saunas Cena? 

E figure has slightly increased in recent NEW YORK * CHICAGO * MONTREAL ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


weeks there is nothing to indicate that 
the general industrial slack is on the in- 
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(Continued on page 63) 
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Odd Lot 
Trading 


The many advantages 
it offers the small as 
well as the large in- 
vestor are outlined in 
a booklet which we will 
gladly send to anyone 
interested. 


Ask for Booktet B.-264 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (>. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 





Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


61 Broadway New York 




















SPREAD OUT 


your holdings to take 

advantage of pros- 
perity in various in- 
dustries and sections 
of the country. 


You can diversify 
your investments 
conveniently by Odd 
Lot purchases of 
listed Securities—we 
have a special de- 
partment for such 
orders. 





Send for our booklet explaining 
Odd Lot investment—no charge 


Ask for Booklet J 


(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Hanover 
New York 2500 


Philadelphia Office, Widener Bldg. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Rails Take Market Leadership with Oils Also 
in Greater Demand—Higher Money 


By J. G. Donley 





HIFTING of interest into the rail- 

road group and signs of renewed in- 
terest in the oil shares have been the 
most notable recent developments in the 
speculative market. Industrial stocks 
have reacted considerably from their 
high levels of mid-August, giving to the 
general list a tone of uncertainty and 
resulting in considerable revision in 
speculative sentiment. But rails, as a 
group, have held their own against these 
influences and, in individual cases, have 
reached new high levels. 


While Wall Street has long been im- 
pressed by car-loading statistics which 
have revealed the mevement of laige 
quantities of farm products and finisiied 
and unfinished products and materials 
of manufacture, it has required the 
actual demonstration, in the form ot 
July earnings statements, of the bene- 
fits of this broad movement to the rail- 
roads to inspire speculative efforts 


The Atchison statement may be taken 
as an outstanding example of the pros. 
perity that has come to the transporta- 
tion industry. For July, Atchison re- 
ported a gain of 80 per cent. in gross 
revenues over July, 1925, and so ef- 
ficiently was the traffic handled that a 
very large proportion of this gain was 
carried over to net. No wonder that 
Atchison has been a leader of the rail 
group! For, in addition to its excellent 
current earnings, the speculator has in 
mind its large accumulated surplus and 
its cumulative investment of earnings in 
property improvements and betterments 
which have paved the way for a stock 
dividend whenever its management sees 
fit to capitalize this tangible growth. 

There have been reasons as good, if 
not so spectacular, behind the move- 
ments of practically all the other rails 
which have been actively bought. Prac- 
tically everywhere railroads have sup- 
plied efficient means of transport, a sus- 
tained volume of trade has kept goods 
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moving at a rate that has yielded good 
profits for the carriers. 

The cil stocks, long having failed to 
join in the pronounced speculative 
movenients of recent months, have had 
in their favor a largely increased con- 
sumption of gasoline and a strong sta- 
tistical position as to demand and supply 
of practically all petroleum products. A 
decided upturn in these shares would 
be merely in line with conditions in the 
industry. 

Hesitancy and reaction in the indus- 
trial group has probably been due more 
to a temporary exhaustion of speculative 
possibilities than to forebodings of a 
severe business reaction. Money rates 
have been consistently working higher, 
a development which has probably in- 
duced many speculators to seek higher 
yields in other groups, for industrials 
have generally reached a level where 
their yields are notably unattractive. 

The switching of leadership to the 
rails is not altogether a favorable augury 
for the market, though it may prolong 
its life. It should not be forgotten that 
alternating leadership is often a sign of 
an approaching break-up or reversal in 
the speculative trend. 

But nearly all the indices of business 
continue favorable, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of the volume of new construc- 
tion, which has recently turned down- 
ward. Observers of the iron and steel 
trade are also professing disappoint- 
ment that August did not reveal more 
decided gains in forward buying; but 
against this there may be set the fact 
that hand-to-mouth buying makes for a 
steady volume of business with a mini- 
mum accumulation of orders on the 
books. 

The real uncertainty ahead of the 
market is money—will it be merely 
slightly higher or very dear? Increas- 
ing scarcity and mounting rates would 
likely bring important liquidation of 
speculative stocks. 
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Fenner & Beane 
60 Beaver St. — New York 


Fenner & Beane: Bldg.—New Orleans 


Members 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 

N. Y¥. Cotton Exchange 

N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
N. Y. Produce Exchange 

New Orleans Board of Trade 
Rubber Exchange of N. Y. 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Ass’n 
N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n 


STOCKS COTTON 

GRAIN COFFEE 

SUGAR RUBBER 
PROVISIONS 


Bought and sold for cash or 
carried on conservative margin 


Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 
and principal points throughout South 

















GUARDIAN 
COAL & OIL 
COMPANY 


Detailed Report Free 


on this new company, 
whose activities, pros- 
pects, and impending 
developments are at- 
tracting widespread in- 
terest in financial and 
business circles. 





Write for Free Copy F. 


HERKINS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 











Telephone Rector 0260 
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150 Broadway, New York City 
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Exports to South 
America Grow 
(Continued from page 61) 


crease. In fact, certain important steel 
plants are actually recpening after a 
shut-down of three months. Optimism 
continues in German business circles due 
in large part to the decided diminution 
of unemployment in which a sound poli- 
cy of government construction work has 
played a commendable part. There has 
been a slight pick-up also in industrial 
activity stimulated in part by the notable 
increase in Russian exports. 

Reports from the Baltic countries— 
Finland, Latvia, and Poland, are like- 
wise more encouraging with satisfactory 
crop reports, improved coal exports due 
to the British strike, and consequent 
stimulation of shipping and associated 
activities. 


Belgium and France with all of thei 
fiscal and monetary difficulties are stil 
far from hopeless. Export orders, due 
to exchange conditions, continue to keep 
the leading industries at top speed (with 
the exception of certain branches of tex- 
tiles), the one deterrent being in- 
creases in transportation rates and taxes. 
Spain also reports thoroughly satisfac- 
tory trade prospects with a substantial 
increase in her food exports, which con- 
stitute by far the largest single group of 
her cverseas sales. 

Italy, however, is still struggling with 
a financial stringency and there is un- 
certainty in some trade circles as to 
further reactions incident to the rigorous 
governmental program for limitation of 
imports. 


Good Reports from Far East 


The reports from across the Pacific 
are distinctly better than last month. 
The Japanese rice crop is satisfactory. 
Chinese exports have actually increased 
over last year, though military operations 
in the vicinity of Peking continue to 
embarrass trade in that area. The 
Philippines seem to be looking toward a 
general trade improvement, largely be- 
cause of the promising crop and trade 
outlook for leading raw materials, except 
sugar. Australia and New Zealand like- 
wise add strength to the general tone of 
the eastern markets, one important de- 
velopment just reported being the gaso- 
line tax, the proceeds of which are to be 
used for the advancement of a wide- 
spread road building program. With 
Australia our leading automobile market, 
this new impetus is being watched with 
interest by our manufacturers in that 
line. There has been an upward revi- 
sion of the Australian tariff effective 
this month, which may affect adversely 
certain lines of American trade. In this 
connection Australia will no doubt take 
a particularly active part in the Imperial 
Conference which is to be held in Lon- 
don in October. The chief purpose of 
the gathering will probably be the 
strengthening of commercial ties among 
the various units of the Empire and the 
amplification of preferential treatment 
for Empire products. 


India shares in the generally favorable 
tone of the Asiatic outlook, due to the 
continued satisfatcory progress of the 
monsoon which has more than counter- 
acted any detrimental effects of the un- 
certainty as to the currency recommen- 
dations of the Finance Commission now 
considering the shift from a silver to a 
gold basis. 
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Securities Trust 
OF AMERICA . 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
First among American 
Investment Trusts 





Resources over $18,000,000 


Built to Endure 


Three fundamental factors of safety 
are built into the offerings of this 
pioneer American investment trust :— 


Selection: Every investment owned 
by the International Securities Trust 
of America involves comprehensive 
research fortified by experienced 
judgment. 


Diversification: The most thoreugh- 
going distribution of risk offered by 
any investment trust, Ameriean, 
Continental, or British. 


Supervision: The vigilance of re- 
gional experts and active investment 
committees, backed by independent 
monthly appraisals. 


Shares in this Trust thus constitute 
an investment which even the most 
cautious may 


“PUT AWAY AND FORGET” 





Send for Booklet 5-F-24 





American Founders Trust 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
FISCAL AGENT 


First National Bldg. 50 Pine Street 
Boston New York 
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Thou. 

Shares Book Earns. 
Par Out Value 1925 
No 201 $71 $10.24 


No 2,178 73 8.18 
100 260 162 = 8.78 
No 150 126 = 6.104 
25 2,474 38 8.19 
600 6.77¢ 
No 500 92 Nil 
100 610 155 19.17 
No 903 45 4.50 
100 450 141 3.37 
11.65 
20 611 11 3.90 
100 400 158 Nil 
50 3,000 71 5.84 
25 2,000 34 = 2.60 
No 594 25 4.73 
17.18 
26.93 
100 200 4=2228~CfsCNNil 
12.14 
100 1,802 163 5.30 
4.658 
No 508 56 0.50 


No 252 84 6.88" 
No 600 35  6.00* 
No 490 91 12.64¢ 


25 1,798 36 3.60 
100 332 100 4.40 
No 1,123 40 5.35 
21.32 
100 1,158 100 Nil 
No 335 42 3.91 

25 384,391 27 2.71 
No 42, 712 9 5.67 
14.47 
100 342 106 4.65 
No 1,500 41 5.38 
No 3,600 110 6.89 
: 10.99 
25 2,530 29 2.16 


100 550 144 ~—§..05 
No 500 4 Nil* 
10 1,000 34 1.16 


No 235 90 Nil 
11.55 

50 1,680 127 ~=— 8.00 
No 1 835 Nil 4.02 
17.47 


No 1613 25 1.01 
50 405 56 844 
100 «1,125 «4148 «= (3.71 


12.86 
No 4,500 9 3.08 
10.10 

103” 


~ 100 200 156 5.79 
No 7,211 41 5.12 
19.15 
No 325 20 5.06 
24.00 
30.59 
1 2,495 151 8.54 
100 125 126 = 7.17 


100 400 105 3.81 


No 1,330 32 16.07? 
100 = 11,211 156 12.75 
100 350 76 = 3.288 


No 579 42 4.89 
No 646 13 1.56 
100 1,000 192 16.33 
25 1,673 35 3.00 
No 500s :115 1.14 
No 4,366 44 5.348 
10 3,679 1300 3.17 


(a) P (c) 
June 30. (h } Year e — 
30. (q) B 
2% in com. otk. 


Earns. 1926 
m=>months 


Section One 
(See page 66 for Second Section) 
Div. 
Rate 
$6.56,6 m Air Reduction ........ $4 
Allied Chemical ...... a 
Allis-Chalmers ....... 6 
Amer. Beet Sugar..... 
pe oa eee 2 
Amer. Car & Fdry... 6 
Amer. Locomotive..... 8 
Amer. Smelt. & Refin.. 7 
Amer. Steel Fdrys...... 3 
Amer. Sugar Refin..... 5 
Amer. Tel. & Tel...... 9 
Amer. W. W. & Elec... 1 


4.18, 6 m 
Nil‘ 
6.67° 
3.11, 6 m 
2.89, 6 m 
6.05, 6 m 
4.36, 6 m 
3.86, 9 m 
0.96, 6 m 
12.36¢ 
0.69, 3 m 
Nil, 6 m 
1.69, 6m 
0.71, 3 m 
2.58, 6 m 
9.39, 6 m 
5.07, 6 m 
1.80, 6 m 
8.30, 9 m 
2.66, 6 m 
Nil, 3 m 
1.48, 3 m 
3.88, 6 m 
14.51, 6 m 
3.07, 6 m 
Nil, 3 m 
1.93, 6 m 
3.62, 6 m 
0.96, 6 m 
2.21, 6 m 
2.63, 6 m 
17.33, 6 m 
5.78, 6 m 
0.08, 6 m 
5.24, 6 m 
1.52, 6 m 
2.77, 6 m 
Lis, 2 ‘mo 
4.55, 6 m 
2.72, 6 m 
1.49, 6 m 
1.43, 6 m 


on ended February 28. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 


a Cage (r) 10% in com. stk. (s) 


Amer. Woolen........ 
Anaconda Copper...... 
Armour & Co. (IIL) A” 
Assoc. Dry Goods..... 
Atch. Top & S. Fe.... 
Atlantic Coast Line.... 


Baldwin Loco. ....... 
Baltimore & Ohio..... 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 
Brook-Manhat. Trans.. 
Brook. Union Gas..... 
Brown Shoe .......... 
Burroughs Add Mach.. 


California Packing .... 
California Pete .....:. 
Central Leather pfd.... 
Cerro de Pasco....... 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 
Chic. Mil., St. Paul pfd. 
Childs Company....... 
CRMC GOBDEP 6 occ s cee 
Chevalier CO... ss sic: 
a SS err 
Col. Fuel & Iron...... 
Col. Gas & Elec....... 
Com, (268 Gt IN. Y.i000: 
Continental Can........ 
Corn Prods. Refin..... 
Crucible Steel ........ 
Cuba Cane Sugar..... 
Cuban Amer. Sugar... 
Davison Chemical ..... 
Del. & Hudson........ 
Del., Lack. & West.... 
Dodge Bros. “A”...... . 
Du Pont de Nemours.. 14 


Elec. Power & Light.. 
Endicott Johnson ..... 
is ee 


mm MANU: NONN: of NEwWNRA! UVNND: w&: 


t ot 


Famous Players ...... 10 
Fleischmann Co. ...... 2 
Foundation Co. 8 
Freeport Texas ....... 


General Asphalt ...... 
General Electric ...... 
General Motors ....... 
Gen. Ry. Signal....... 
Goodrich, B. Pini sesss 
Goodyear Tire pfd..... 
Great Northern pfd.... 
Gulf States Steel...... 
Hudson & Manhat..... 
Hudson Motor ....... 
Illinois Central ....... 
TRIETOOTO: By Ties isc ccs 
Int. Bus. Machines.... 
Int. Combust. Eng..... 
Int. Harvester ........ 
Ce re 
BE, SOE 64 4.6K400 00% 
Kennecott Copper .... 
Kresge, S. 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


RNNANYW: Woh UUVeaanva: 


& 
c 


wm 
Oo 


unt 
oo 
oo 


iweccapene 1.20 


(e) Year ended April 30. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. 
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Borhes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Long Term 
Price Range 


117- 30 
117- 34; 
97- 8: 
108- 24; 
296- 22: 
116- 20: 
145- 9: 
138- 25; 
50- 18; 
148- 36: 
144- 91; 
76- 25; 
170- 16; 
105- 28; 
27- 19; 
141- 10; 
137- 75; 
268- 77; 
156- 27; 


; °21-’25 


20-25 
15-25 
15-25 
15.25 
15.25 
15-'25 
15-25 
19-'25 
15-'25 
15.25 
24-25 
15-25 
16-725 
19.125 
16-'25 
10-'25 
20-25 
"15-725 


28; °15-25 


271- 105; 


40- 17; 
150- 47; 
46- 7; 
123- 40; 
172- 32; 
184- 59; 
64- 7; 
160- 14; 
337-109; 
150- 56; 


1725 
: '23-!25 
> °15-'25 
» 14125 
: '24-25 
51725 
: °23.'25 
: "15-25 
» 17°25 
» "15-25 
: 15-25 
: *24.125 
: 15-25 
: °21-'25 
: 19-'25 
: 15-'25 
: *20.125 
: °45-'25 
: 1425 
: °20-'25 
: 16-25 
: 16-'25 
; 20-25 
; '20-'25 
: °15-'25 
: °21-'25 
: 19-'25 


°22-25 


”19-’25 
”19-25 


7; °15-’25 


19-25 
23-25 
’23-’25 
"19-25 


”10-’25 
*15-’25 
°24-"25 
; °19-25 


; '20-'25 
; '23-'25 
5 '15-'25 
; '16-'25 
; '22-'25 
; '23~'25 
5 °15-'25 - 
; '22-'25 
+ °20-’25 


20; ’22-’25 


64- 15; 
885-110; 


(n) Year ended 


21225 
» 1625 
: 17-25 


*15-’25 
’20-25 


(f) Year ended May 31. 
October 31. 
(u) Plus 


{ 
Prices 1926 Pres. Yielc 
High Low Prices 0 
145%-107% 132 3.0 


14434-106 137 
9414- 78% 8914 re 
ry rs an 
% 55 6 
114%- 911 90% 56 
119%- 90%, 105 7.6 
152 -1095% 144% 48 
_.*  % 444 68 
8234- 6 73% 68 
15034- “15944 145 6.2 
74 - 43% = 58% 6.8 
42%- 19 30% ~—Ciw 
SIR- 41% 49% 6 
25%- 13% 16% Ot 
54%- 37% 43 57 
161 -122 160 44 
26274-1814 22734 2.6 
136%4- 92% = 1173, 
105%- 8314 oe =. 
50%4- 37% 47% ~—Ci. 
6954- 5434 64% 6.2 
es a, 94 42 
36% 5.3 
111%- 77% 107 F 2.8 
17914- 693% 713% 5.5 
38%- 305% 32% 6.2 
6834- 43% 553% .. 
73%- 57% 69% 5.7 
15434-122 152%. 5.2 
24-14% 23%... 
66%- 45% 52% 88 
3634- 30 33% 7.3 
547%- 28% 34% 8.7 
164%-128 160% 4.4 
473%, -27% 43% .«.« 
90 - 63% 82% 6.0 
11534- 87 10834 4.5 
9214- 70 785% 6.3 
48%- 355% 46% 4.6 
8114- 64 73 6.8 
114- 8% 8% «wz 
30%- 20% 21% 4.5 
46%4- 27% 35% .. 
1743%4-150% 172% 5.2 
153%4-129 141% 4.1 
47%- 21% 28. ; 
.314%4- 93%... 302% «4.7 
34%- 15% 18% .. 
7254- 65% ~=«67 7.6 
40 -22% 31% .. 
1271%4-103% 114 8.8 
56%4- 32% 49% 4.0 
17934- 85 98% 88 


3414-195 26 


91%- 50 92 
9514- 79 90% 
22534-113% 210. 


4.4 
. ae 
93%- 00% 91 4.3 
70%- 45% 52: 7.6 
109%- 98% 108% 6.4 
793%4- 68% 79% 6 
9336- 62 oe: 
40 - 35 38% 6.2 
123%- 495% 66% 45 
124%-113% 123 5.7 
52%- 24% 44 a 
50%4- 38% 48% 62 
6414- 33% 54% 37 
13554-1124 130% 4.6 
46%4- 32% 36% 5.5 
63%- 44% 62% 32 
58%- 49%, 56% 7.0 
3 42y4 «(80% 2-4 
(g) Year ended 


) Year ended November 
BY in com. stk. (v) Plus 
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Tire Sales Up 


\O LONG as tire prices were not cut 
S to concede the consumer some share 
in the lower costs theoretically brought 
by the big decline in crude rubber, 
there existed a buyer’s strike. Dealers 
refused to stock up, in fear of a gen- 
eral reduction to come, and users of 
tires, feeling that the maintenance of 
prices in the face of more than a 60 
per cent. drop in crude rubber was an 
injustice, got along with old “shoes.” 
When this condition was at its height, 
it was estimated that there were more 
cars being driven without a spare tire 
than ever before. This state of affairs 
previous to the reduction in tire prices, 
which became general early in July, ex- 
plains the notable betterment in the 
tire industry that has occurred during 
the last two months. Many tire plants 
that were down to a 25 or 30 per cent. 
basis before price cuts were made are 
now operating at full capacity. The re- 
cent upturns in such stocks as U. S. 
Rubber and Goodrich have been by way 
of discounting very good earnings pros- 
pects for the second half of the year. 
And both these stocks could go con- 
siderably above the current level, if noth- 
ing happens to mar the cheerful out- 
look. 


Missouri Pacific 


Missouri Pacific common has recently 
reached new high levels for the year to 
the accompaniment of new rumors as 
to plans being evolved to take care of 
the accumulation of about $40 a share 
on the $71,800,100 5 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock. The latest story is 
that new 7 per cent. preferred will be 
issued to holders of the 5 per cent. stock 
in such ratio as to satisfy back dividend 
claims, and that this operation can be 
accomplished without harming the div- 
idend prospects of the common. It is 
believed that accumulation by important 
banking sources has been going on in 
the common, which at latest estimates is 
earning $6 a share—without allowance 
for back dividends on the senior stock. 


Yellow Truck 


For those whose forward vision is con- 
fident of a large expansion in the mo- 
tor coach and bus business within the 
next three to five years, Yellow Truck 
& Coach Manufacturing Co. “B” stock, 
which is listed on: the New York Stock 
Exchange, offers an attractive specula- 
tive opportunity. But the buyer must 
be confident and he must have the pa- 
tience to hold through the next few 
years, for at current prices—around 34 
to 36—Yellow Truck is already selling 
at a level that discounts considerable 
earnings expansion. In July of last 
year the motor ‘truck business of Gen- 
eral Motors was transferred to this com- 
Pany, General “Motors becoming sole 
owner of the 800,000 shares of common 
stock of $10 par value. The capitaliza- 
tion consists of $15,000,000 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred, of $100 par value, 


the common shares already mentioned, 
and $13,000,000 class “B” of $10 par 
value. The company owns the entire 
capital stock of the following subsid- 
iaries: Yellow Coach Manufacturing 
Co., Yellow Sleeve-Valve Engine Works, 
Inc., Canadian Yellow Cab Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ltd., Yellow Cab Manufactur- 
ing Co. of England, Ltd., Yellow Manu- 
facturing Acceptance Corporation, New 
York Yellow Cab Co. Sales Agency, 
Inc., Hertz Drivurself Corp., and Hertz 
Drivurself Stations, Inc. It is reported 
that the truck end of the business is 
to be aggressively developed under com- 
prehensive plans now being drawn up, 
to the end of gaining dominance of the 
truck field. Earnings on the “B” stock 
for the first half of 1926 were $1.65 per 
share, but is is important to note that 
$1.12 of this was earned in the second 
three months. Dividends are now be- 
ing paid at the annual rate of 75 cents 
per share. Yellow Truck is distinctly a 
long-pull proposition. 


Locomotive Stocks 


With the rail stocks boiling in the 
greatest speculation that has been seen 
in these issues in many years, it may be 
well to give a thought to some of the 
railroad equipment stocks, especially 
the builders of locomotives. A recent 
survey published in the “Railway Age” 
pointed out that the railroads are in 
need of considerable additions to their 
motive power. That being the case, and 
with the railroads enjoying a period of 
prosperity, large orders for locomotives 
seem practically certain to be the log- 
ical outcome. During the last two weeks 
of August the American Locomotive 
Company received orders for fifty-five 
locomotives, which gives this concern 
a very good start on the second half 
of the year. In inquiries and new or- 
ders, the pace of business is also quick- 
ening for Baldwin Locomotive. More 
so than was ever true of the steel in- 
dustry, the locomotive building industry 
is either prince or pauper. And those 
who have made a close study of pros- 
pects believe that the locomotive build- 
ers are about to enter upon one of 
their princeliest periods of prosperity. 


Owens Bottle Makes Good 


Those who heeded the advice given 
here about two years ago to purchase 
Owens Bottle for a long pull when it 
was selling just above 40, have little to 
worry about now that it is close to 80. 
The predicted strong upward trend of 
earnings has materialized in splendid 
fashion. The report for the first six 
months of 1926 shows $4.56 per share 
earned for the common stock, against 
$3.67 in the first half of 1925. For the 
second quarter of the year alone, earn- 
ings were $3.01 a share, against $2.46 
for the second quarter of 1925. The 
stock has apparently not yet discounted 
its full earnings possibilities—which 
means that the long-pull holder should 
keep on holding on. : 























Moody’s 


Manuals 
for 1926 Are Now Ready 
Covering 


Industrials 
Public Utilities 
Governments 


The Railroad volume 
will be ready soon 


These manuals contain full and 
latest information on all corpora- 
tions and securities. Supplemented 
moathly with new information and 
latest changes. Order now for 
prompt delivery. 


Price $25 each 
Including Supplements 


MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE : 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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A Well-Rounded 
Security Service 


Our facilities for effi- 
cient execution of orders 
in both listed and un- 
listed securities are sup- 
plemented by an expert 
statistical and analytical 
force. z 


We are thus equipped 
_ to meet every require- 
ment of the regular or 
occasional investor. 


a 4 


Daily or Weekly 
Market Letter on Request 


BbeyéKirk 


Established 1873 ° . 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange ' 
25 Broad St., New York . 
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(a) Partl 

June 30. (hb) 

. (q) Before charges for deoletion. 
2% in com. stk. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Thou. 
Shares Book Earns. 


Out 
1,210 
1,430 
1.060 


80 
1,170 
673 
408 
1,895 
1,357 
718 


496 
1,141 


2.730 
2.046 
206 


200 
3,832 

304 
1,571 
1,373 
3.793 
2,480 


698 


127 


¥ 


1925 


18.67 


7.24 
6.77 


9.52 
4.84) 
9.91 
6.23 
11.69 
7.10 
2.27 
6.85 
0.51 
6.30 
11.688 


2.33 
10.25 
16.16 

6.88 


14.89 
8.46 
5.85 
4.39 
5.23 
1.01 

15.09 
8.36 

16.32 
6.38 
4.72 
3.46 

12.57 
8.55 


6.02 
8.96 
6.73 
8.10 


5.86 
15.40 
9.20 
38.84 
6.74 
8.13¢ 
14.92 
12.86 
6.839 


5.75 
4.27 
15.21 
8.78 
6.454 
10.55 
4.36 
9.46 
Nil 


(c) Year ended Februar 
ear ended July 31. 


Section Two 
See Page 64 for First Section 


Lehigh Valley 
Liggett & Myers “B”.. 


Loose-Wiles 
Louisville & Nashville. 


Mack Trucks 
Magma Copper 
Marland Oil 
Mid-Continent Pet 
Missouri Pacific, pfd.... 
Montana Power 
Montgomery Ward .. 


Nash Motors 
National Biscuit 
National Lead 
N. Y. Airbrake 
New York Central 
mM, ¥; cme &@ St. b.... 
N.Y. BM. H. &@ Bart... 
Norfolk & Western... 
North American 
Northern Pacific 


Owens Bottle 


Pacific Gas & Elec.... 
Packard Motor 
Pan-Amer. Pete. 
Pennsylvania R. R..... 
Pere Marquette 
Philadelphia Co 
Pierce-Arrow 
Pitts. & W. Va 
Pressed Steel Car 
Public Service, N. J... 


- 


SN 


— 


—- 
HAS NR Lhe 


~~ 


© CO tn On 


- 


Sayers 


Radio Corp. “A” 


Remington Typewriter. 
Republic Iron & Steel. . 


St. Louis-San Fran.... 
St. L.-Southwestern.... 
Savage Arms 
Seaboard Air Line.... 
Sears-Roebuck 
Sinclair Consol, Oil.... 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel .. 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway .... 
Standard Gas & Elec... 
Standard Oil of N. J... 
Standard Oil of Cal.... 
Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker Corp. 


Texas Company 
Texas Gulf-Sulphur ... 
Timken Roller Bearing. 
Tobacco Products 


= 


< 


- 


wr WWPNH 


- 


= rN 100 
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wm 
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Underwood Typewriter. 
Union Pacific 
United Fruit 
S. Cast Iron Pipe.. 
. Indust. Alcohol.. 
U. S. Realty & Improv. 
U. S. Rubber 


Utah Copper 


Western Pacific 
Western Union 
Westingh’se Air Brake. 
Westingh’se El. & Mfg. 
White Motors 
Willys-Overland 
Woolworth, F. W.... 
Ris riteenegi Pump.. 


(d) gad cated March 31. 


(r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Pandy estimated. 


Long Term 

Price Range 
89- 40; °15-’25 
92- 50; ’19-’25 
45- 10; ’20-’25 
144- 30; ’20-’25 
155- 85; ’15-’25 


242- 25; ’21-’25 
46- 15; °19-’25 
61- 12; °21-'25 
62- 22; ’20-’25 
92- 22; '17-’25 
115- 42; °15-’25 
84- 12; ’19-’25 


488- 75; ’23-’25 
79- 38; ’23-’25 
175- 38; °16-’25 
57- 25; ’22-’25 
138- 62; °15-’25 
183- 67; ’23-’25 
89- 10; °15-’25 
151- 84; °15-’25 
75- 17; ’23-’25 
119- 50; °15-’25 


74- 25; ’18-’25 


137- 41; °19-’25 

49- 5; °21-’25 
112- 34; ’20-’25 
60- 32; ‘16-25 
86- 10; "17-25 
69- 22; °15-’25 
48- 6; ’23-'25 
123- 22; ’18-’25 
114- 39; °16-’25 
88- 39; 23-25 
177- 88; °15-’25 


78- 6; °19-’25 
115- 52; °15-’25 
118- 17; ’21-’25 
145- 40; ”18-’25 


102- 9; °17-’25 
69- 11; 715-25 
108- 9; "17-25 


54- - 2° *20-’25° 


243- 54; °15-’25 
64- 15; ”19-’25 
144- 24; ’15-’25 
118- 68; 715-25 
121- 13; °15-’25 
61- 8; ’19-’25 
50- 16; ’13-’25 
135- 47; ’21-’25 
124- 21; ’20-’25 
69- 18; °19-’25 


55- 29; ’20-’25 
122- 23; ’21-’25 
59- 28; ’22-’25 
102- 47; ’22-’25 


65- 36; ’23-’25 
155-101; °15-’25 
246- 52; °15-’25 
250- 8; °15-’25 
171- 35; ’16-’25 
185- 17; ’19-’25 
145- 23; 715-25 
139- 70; °16’25 
130- 41; 715-’25 


47- 6; ’20-’25 
45- 12; ’20-’25 
145- 76; °16-’25 
144- 76; °15-’25 
84- 32; °15-’25 
105- 29; °17-’25 
40- 5; "17-’25 
220- 50; °18-’25 


117- 20; °15-"25 | 
(e) Year ended April 30. 


102%- 73 
' SL -- 27% - 


Prices 1926 Pres. 
High Tow Prices 


9314- 75% 


143-118 
159 -103% 
447%- 34 


53%- 49% 
37 - 27% 
93%4- 71% 
83'4- 693% 
82 - 56 


66 - 52 
98%- 74 
17434- 
46%- 36% 
1407%-117 
18534-130 
46%- 
16634-1394 
67 - 42 
821%- 6534 
7934- 5334 


1324-118 


184 -145% 


4834- 32 
100 - 79 
127 - 83% 
6354- 44 


101%4- 85 
74 -57% 


S7H- 4454 
2474- 193% 
14234-103 
10934- 96% 


12934-10354 


69 - 51 
4634- 40% 
62%- 52% 
92%- 67% 
61%- 47 


56 - 48 

173 -119% 
62%- 44% 
113%4- 95% 


6334- 51% 
16034-141% 
116%4- 98 
2484-150 
79¥%4- 45% 
71%- 48% 
88%- 50% 
15954-117 
105 - 93 


52 - 33% 
391%4- 33% 
14754-134% 
13854-105% 
79%4- 65 

90 - 51% 
34 - 18 

222 -135% 
443%4- 20% 


(f) Year ended May 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in com. stk. 


89% 
905% 
41% 
159% 
139% 


128% 
38% 
58% 
32 
- 1% 


67% 
58% 
91 

158% 
44% 
130% 
174% 
44. 

165% 


54% 
81% 


7834 


130 
36% 
68 


(g) Year ended 
(p), Year ended November 
(u) Plus 5% in com. stk. 
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Rima 
Steel Corporation 


First Mortgage 7% Sinking 
Fund Gold Bonds due 1955 
February 1, 1927: 


The following bonds have 
been drawn at 100 and ac- 
crued interest for paymem 


M-189 
M-568 
M-1701 


M-298 
M-588 
D-159 


Additional bonds will be 
drawn Nov. 1, 1926, for 
payment February 1, 1927. 


F. J. LISMAN @& CO. 


Fiscal Agents 
20 Exchange Place, New York 




















| About Important People 


AMUEL INSULL has retired as 

president of the Midland Utilities 
Company but will remain as chairman 
of the board. Samuel Insull, Jr., has 
been elected president to fill the vacan- 
cy. Young Mr. Insull has been vice- 
president and assistant to the president. 

Col. William A. 
Gaston has. been 
elected a_ director 
of Dodge Bros., 
Inc., to represent 
the New England 
investment owner- 
ship. 

Charles P. Coop- 
er of Cleveland has 
resigned as presi- 
dent of the Ohio Bell Telephone com- 
pany and has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. B. F. Carter, re- 
cently a vice-president of the South- 
eastern Bell Telephone Company will 
succeed Mr. Cooper. 

Rawleigh Warner, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Dawes Brothers, Inc., 
Chicago, has been elected treasurer and 
a director of the Pure Oil Company. 

G. O. Muhlfeld of Stone & Webster, 
Inc., has been elected a director of the 
American International Corporation. 
William M. Crozier who becomes a vice- 
president and treasurer is succeeded as 
secretary by D. G. Miller. 

The board of directors of the Belding- 
Heminway Company have elected F. N. 
Belding a member of the executive com- 





























4 © mittee to succeed M. M. Belding who re- 
signed. H. G. Stine was elected a di- 
rector. 


Business 
ROSPECTS 


Bond Trends? 
Stock Values? 
Which Way Wages? 
Is Commodity Trend Down? 
What About Sales Policies? 


 Babsonis Reports = 


Div. 61—1 Babson Park, Mass. 


Send me, gratis, your analysis of Financial 
and Business Prospects. 














Name .___— 





Street 





City cs. 








John H. Brennen, cashier of the Bank 
of America of New York for the last 
ten years. has been elected president of 
the Times Square Trust Company which 
is now being formed. 

Geyer G. Dominick, of Dominick and 
Dominick, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors of the Fidelity 
and Casuality Company of New York. 

New York Stock Exchange member- 
ship of Julius Seligmann has been sold 
to Robert S. Miell for $153,000 and that 
of George S. MacAlpin to Henry 
Brevort Seaman for $152,000. 

George G. Allen, president of the Duke 
Power Company, and executor of the 
James B. Duke estate has been elected 
a director of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany. 

Arthur Curtiss James, capitalist, has 
received permission from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to join the direc- 
torate of the Western Pacific Railroad 
of which he has recently purchased a 
large stock interest. Mr. James will re- 
main a director of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, the Colorado Southern 
and the Great Northern Railroads. 











$124,342.25 Wahi 


Letters 
At a Cost of Only $2,552.24. A copy of the letter sent 
= rr with a 212-page copy of POSTAGE MAGAZINE 
or Cc. 
POSTAGE is devoted to selling by Letters, Folders, 
Booklets, Cards, etc, If you have anything to do with 
selling, you can get profitable ideas from POSTAGE. 
Published monthly. $2.00 a year. 
Increase your sales and reduce selting cost by Direct- 
Mail. Back up your salesmen and make it easier for 
them to get orders. There is nothing you can say about 
what you sell that cannot be written. POSTAGE tells 
how. Send this ad and 50c for sample. 

POSTAGE, 18 E. 18th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Fred Mason, vice-president in charge 
of sales, has resigned his position with 
the American Sugar Refining Company. 
Mr. Mason will remain a director of the 
company. 

The Guaranty Company of New York 
has appointed J. J. Buckley manager of 
the Investment Advisory Department. 

H. F. Darby, Jr., has been appointed 
direct factory representative in Phila- 
delphia district for the Kuhlman Elec- 
tric Company of Michigan. 








MERCHANTS & 
MANUFACTURERS 
SECURITIES COMPANY 


Prior Preferred 
and 
Participating Preferred 
Stocks 


Circular on request 


Bauer, Pond & Vivian 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE == NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE - HANOVER 4335 











Stocks have had a 30- 
point rise. Danger 
signals are appearing. 
Is this the time to sell? 


MeNee!’s Service 
takes an impertant 
pesition in latest issue 


120 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 


Send Free Bulletin SF-y-15 


Mention of “Forbes” sures good service 
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Getting Speculative Profits 


with 


CHEMES to garner a speculator’s 
S profit by assuming only an inves- 
tor’s risk are common enough in 
finance. Real opportunities of this sort, 
however, are rare. The big profits 
usually accrue to those who can afford 
to take big chances, while the investor, 
seeking safety first, must worry along 
with his fixed income. 

Nevertheless, convertible bonds, or 
bonds with stock purchase warrants, do 
open up a legitimate field for the inves- 
tor who, if he be skillful in his selec- 
tions, need not depart from the straight 
and narrow path of safety of principal 
in order to gain access to speculative 
profits. 

It is essential, of course, that the con- 
vertible bond first measures up to the 
usual standards of investment safety and 
that it be not selling above the conver- 
sion parity price, if the buyer wishes to 
avoid speculative risks. Having satis- 
fied himself that the bond measures up 
to his requirements as an investment, it 
is then time enough to examine into its 
profit-making possibilities. 


Profit-Making Possibilities 


Investors have in the past reaped 
splendid profits through the ownership 
of convertible securities, and further 
substantial profits are undoubtedly to be 
had in che future by those whose judg- 
ment or luck enables them to pick the 
right issues. A recent conspicuous in- 
stance of big profits for bondholders is to 
be found in the Chesapeake & Ohio 5s 
of 1946, now called for payment on 
October 1, next, at 105. 

Without attempting to predict what 
are the best convertible bonds to buy at 
this time because of their profit-making 
possibilities, we set forth here the im- 
portant facts and terms concerning var- 
ious issues which enjoy good marketabil- 
ity, enabling the reader to make his own 
selections. 

Electric Refrigeration «: Corporation 
10 year convertible 6’s, 1936. These 
notes are convertible into common stock, 
one share for each $100 principal amount, 
but the conversion privilege does not 
come into effect until January 1, 1928. 
The notes are also accompanied by non- 
detachable opinion warrants, entitling 
the bearer, until January 1, 1928, to pur- 
chase one share of no par cormmon stock 
for each $100 note. 

The Electric Refrigeration Corporation 
is one of the half-dozen largest manufac- 
turers in this new and growing industry. 
Earnings this year are running at a new 
high record level, amounting to $4.35 a 
share on the common stock in the first 
half-year. The notes appear to be a 
reasonably safe investment and give a 
fairly attractive yield. 

Erie Railroad, Series “D” 4s, 1953. 
These bonds are convertible into com- 
mon stock at $50 per share up to October 
1, 1927. 


Minimum 
By Edward L. Barnes 


The Erie has been making a good re- 
covery in earning power in recent years, 
and it is estimated will show about #4 a 
share for its common in 1926. If the 
“Nickel Plate” merger plan is revived, 
and the Erie becomes part of a larger 
system, the investment status of its bonds 
will be improved, though merger terms 
would probably not allow room for any 
profit on the convertible bonds. The 
rather short life of the conversion privi- 
lege restricts its attractiveness if the 
road is to be operated independently. 


Risk 


This road is staging a notable come- 
back which, if it be continued, will make 
the conversion privilege of the 6s more 
attractive than seemed possible only a 
couple of years ago. The conversion 
feature has a long term to run and much 
can happen in twenty years. In 1926 
the New Haven will earn in the neigh- 
borhood of $5 or $6 a share. 

General Asphalt 15-year S. F. 6s, 1939, 
are convertible on and after April 1, 1927, 
until October 1, 1939, into an equal 
amount of common stock. 








Del. & Hutson 546/35.....:. 0604... : 
[SS to oe os ee | 
Inter. Tel. & Tel. 514/45............. 
ee SS ee 
ee he | fk ') : Sree 
General Asphalt 6/39................ 
NE IN TR og ciclo s's:0'e b:0:4. 0 0.00 
Punta Alegre Sug. 7/37............. 
Beld.-Hem'’way 6/36................. 
Nevada Consl. Copper 5/41.......... 








Convertible Bonds 


Approx. Price Approx. Price Parity 
of Bond Yield of stockinto Price 
which convertible 
115 3.2% 170 150 
105 a3 63 100 
109 4.7 118 125 
103° 5.7 45 100 
82 ae ae 50 
105 5.4 85 100 
96 6.4 31 50 
106 6.0 35 55% 
99 6.0 50 
97 52 13 14% 











International Telephone & Telegraph 
convertible debenture 5%s, 1945. These 
debentures are convertible until Septem- 
ber 1, 1935 into common stock in the ratio 
of $125 of bonds for $100 par value of 
stock. 

Long term prospects of growth for 
this company look very promising. It 
is a holding company which, through 
various subsidiaries, is interested in the 
operation and construction of telephone 
and telegraph systems in foreign. coun- 
tries. It is also engaged in manufactur- 
ing telephone equipment. Gross and net 
revenues have been expanding steadily. 
Apart from their speculative possibili- 
ties the bonds appear to be a very safe 
investment. 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Delaware & Hudson Co., convertible 
5s, 1935, are convertible into common 
stock of the road in the ratio of $1,500 
par value of bonds for 10 shares of stock. 

The stock is already selling above the 
conversion parity price which has, of 
course, influenced the bonds to sell on 
lower than an average yield basis, and 
they are at present a speculative pur- 
chase, though amply protected by earn- 
ings and equities. Current prices for the 
stock are close to the highest in many 
years and are in part the result of ex- 
pected segregation of coal properties. 
Earnings are running at an annual rate 
of between $11 and $12 a share, so that 
the stock is very high on an earnings 
basis alone. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad 6s, 1948, are convertible into 
common stock at par. 





General Asphalt Company is a large 
producer of asphait and manufactures 
asphalt products such as shingles, sat- 
urated felt, oil and paint. Through sub- 
sidiaries it is actively interested in South 
American oil properties, and because of 
its possibilities in this ‘field the stock is 
a speculative favorite and has had many 
wide price swings. Earnings have never 
been particularly large, amounting to 
$5.79 a share on the common last year 
and to $221 a share in the first six 
months of 1926. Financial position of 
the company is very comfortable and 
capitalization. is .moderate, so that any 
decided increase. in profits would have 
marked effect~on the securities. While 
rather high priced, the bonds look very 
safe for investment. 


Dodge Brothers 


Dodge Bros., Inc., debenture 6s, 1940 
These debentures are convertible into 
Class “A” common stock to a total face 
value of $30,000,000 at option of the hold- 
er, the Class “A” stock to be taken in 
conversion at $30 per share; $35; $40; 
$50; $60 and $70—$5,000,000 of bonds 
being convertible at each of these prices. 
Over $15,000,000 of the bonds having 


-already been converted, the current con- 


version price is $50 a share for the stock, 
or some 20 points above its current level. 

As one of the ‘largest manufacturers 
of automobiles and trucks this company 
may be expected to obtain its share of 
prosperity in industry. In the first half 
of this year $3.88 a share was earned on 
the common and new production and 
sales records will be established for this 
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year. Under normal conditions interest 
charges can be earned by a wide margin 
and the bonds give a very attractive re- 
turn on the investment. 

Punta Alegre Sugar Company 7s, 1937. 
These debentures are convertible into 
common in the ratio of 1.8 shares for 
each $100 bond, so that the stock would 
have to cross 55% to make the conver- 
sion privilege profitable. 


Properties Among Best 


Punta Alegre is one of the largest 
growers of sugar in Cuba, and its prop- 
erties are generally regarded as among 
the best and lowest cost producers. The 
current year, however, is a year of de- 
pression for the whole Cuban sugar in- 
dustry, and even the strongest compa- 
nies will probably do well if they cover 
interest charges, to say nothing of show- 
ing a profit for stockholders. 

It is this situation which enables pres- 
ent buyers to pick up convertible sugar 
bonds on a high yield basis. Normally, 
this company should have no difficulty 
in earning interest charges by a good 
margin, and in a year of prosperity for 
the industry the conversion privilege 
might easily possess considerable value. 

Nevada Consolidated Copper 15-year 
debenture 5s, 1941. Convertible up to 
July 1, 1927, into common stock at the 
rate of one share, plus 25c. per share in 
cash, for each $15 face value of deben- 
tures. 

Nevada Consolidated recently acquired 
the property and assets of Ray Consoli- 
dated, giving the combined properties 
a large copper production. Production 
costs are placed at around 10 or 11 cents 
a pound. Any important advance in 
copper prices within the next year could 
scarcely fail to send the stock of this 
company higher. 


Belding-Heminway Co. 


Belding-Heminway Co. 10-year 6s, 
1936. These notes are convertible into 
common stock in the ratio of 20 shares 
for each $1,000 note, making the conver- 
sion price 50, compared with a current 
price of about 30 for the stock, which 
pays $3 in annual dividends. 

For the first six months of this year 
interest charges for the period were 
earned more than 4 times over, with a 
balance for common equivalent to $1.53 
a share. Belding-Heminway is a con- 
solidation of two long established com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of 
silk fabrics and silk and cotton threads. 
While earnings for the stock are not at 
present very large, the management 
views them as satisfactory considering 
the depression in the textile industry. 


Loews, Inc. 


A yield of 6 per cent. or slightly over, 
is afforded by Loew’s, Inc., debenture 6s, 
due 1941. These debentures are not con- 
vertible, but each $1,000 piece carries a 
stock purchase warrant, detachable on 
and after October 1, 1926, entitling the 
holder to purchase 5 shares of common 
stock at $55 per share prior to April 1, 
1931. The stock is now selling around 
40. As an investment the bonds appear 
amply protected by earnings and assets, 
they afford an attractive yield and it is 
quite possible that the warrants will have 
real value in the course of time. 

The company has been enjoying .ex- 
cellent growth in the last few years, with 
recent earnings at record levels. 




















Share in the Profits 
of One of 
America’s Great 


Business Concerns 


When you invest in Cities Service 
Common stock you have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you are a 
profit-sharing partner in an organi- 
zation whose total assets of $609,- 
000,000 make it one of the largest 


business concerns in America. 


And when you put your money to 
work in this seasoned security at its 
present price, you get a net yield in 


cash and stock dividends of about 9%. 


Send for full information 
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Analyze Your First 
Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds 


HIS BOOKLET 

has been prepared 

to illustrate the require- 
ments of The Milton 

| Strauss Corporation's 


bond offerings. 


It will serve you as a 
guide in the intelligent 
selection of your future 
First Mortgage Bond 
Investments. 


It shows how safety can 
be measured in terms of 
a generous margin of 
security and in the ratio 
of earnings to the plan 
of amortization. 

Mail the coupon today! 


THE 
MILTON STRAUSS 
CORPORATION 


Fist Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
Penobscot Building Detroit, Mich. 
scceesssceesss COUPON aseesseseseces 


Please send me without obligation 
booklet “Before You Lnvest.” 
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Garn BIG MONE) 


Federal Incume Taz experts are in 
nd. The pay is big; the 
field is uncrowded. A. B. 1. method 

teaches you this interesting work in 
spare time at home. 
Details free. Write TODAY! 
AMERICAN EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
2095 Broadway, Dept. 196T, N. Y. C. 

















How Many of YOUR 


Executives Read 


Forbes? 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


Aluminum Co. of America—A $45,000, 
000 suit has been filed against this com- 
pany, its president and other directors, 
as well as executors of the estate of the 
late James B. Duke, by George B. Has- 
kell, of Springfield, Mass., president and 
director of the Bausch Machine & Tube 
Corp. Suit charges an almost complete 
monopoly in the manufacture and sule of 
aluminum products and the violation of 
an agreement made with James B. Duke. 

American Druggists Syndicate—Stock- 
holders approved plan by which company 
will be controlled for a ten-year period 
by the Schulte Retail Stores Corp., with 
a 6 per cent. guaranteed return on A. D. 
S. stock. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—All of the recent issue of $154,000,000 
of stock was subscribed excepting about 
1 per cent., the value of market rights 
sacrificed being about $750,000. Sub- 
scriptions numbered 225,000, the amount 
of stock averaging 634 shares. Of this 
number about 10,500 were from new 
stockholders. Approximately 84 per cent. 
was paid for in full as of Aug. 2, the bal- 
ance being subscribed for under the in- 
stallment option. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—John 
D. Ryan, chairman, is quoted as stating 
that so far in 1926 the demand for copper 
and brass has shown greater volume than 
at any time in the history of the indus- 
try. Anaconda, he stated, was now mak- 
ing 25 per cent. of the world’s output of 
manufactured products, and in the first 
six months of 1926 had made 20 per cent. 
more than in any previous like period. 

Associated Gas & Electric Co.—De- 
clared extra dividend of 12% cents and 
the regular quarterly dividend of 87% 
cents on the original series preferred. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corp., a subsidiary, acquired 
by purchase the plants and land of 
William Numsen & Son and the C. L. 
Applegarth Co., both of which adjoin 
the Key Highway plant of the shipbuild- 
ing subsidiary. 

Butterick Co.—Stockholders will vote 
on proposal to increase capital stock from 
150,000 to 200,000 shares. The additional 
50,000 shares would be used for stock 
dividend purposes. 

California Petroleum Corp.—Formed 
new subsidiary, the Petroleum Co. of 
California, to function as an exploration 
and development unit. 

Case (J. 1.) Threshing Machine Co.— 
Declared a dividend of 7 per cent. on the 
preferred, clearing up accumulated divi- 
dends on that issue. Also declared regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
Edwin C. Jameson and associates of the 
Bondholders Defense Committee an- 
nounced that they were prepared if 
necessary to make a cash bid for the 
road at the foreclosure sale. Steps 
toward this action were initiated with the 
filing in the United States District Court 
at Chicago of affidavits by the committee 
in opposition to the motion of the trust- 
ees of the road for an early sale. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co.—Hold- 
ers of 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
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stock are being offered an opportunity 
to exchange their shares for the 6 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock of the 
new Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., to 
be formed in the merger of the Ohio 
Fuel Co., and Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric. 

Dictaphone .Corp—Purchased from 
the American-Canadian properties Corp., 
the property at Bridgeport, Conn., at 
present occupied by it and certain addi- 
tional property to provide for enlarged 
manufacture. 

Dodge Bros.—Completed motor car 
No. 1,750,000, eleven years, nine months 


and nine days after the first Dodge was 
turned out. 


Endicott-Johnson Corp.—Orders are 
reported to be running about 10 per cent. 
ahead of a year ago at this time, though 
at prices on the average about 5 per cent. 
lower. Factories are running full time, 
and making 110,000 to 115,000 pairs of 
shoes a day. 

Federal Motor Truck Co.—Declared a 
stock dividend of 2% per cent. and an 
initial quarterly cash dividend of 20 
cents. 

Firestone Rubber Co.—Harvey 5S. 
Firestone, Jr., sailed on an inspection 
trip to Liberia, where he is to supervise 
inauguration of a new program for en- 
larging rubber growing activities of the 
company. 

Fisk Rubber Co—Is working close to 
Capacity, turning out 25,000 casings a 
day and around 36,000 tubes. Earnings 
are running at a rate which compares 
favorably with the average earnings for 
last year, and the company is in a very 
strong financial position, according to 
President Dunn. 

Foundation Co.—Contracts on hand 
exceed $100,000,000. Company is opera- 
ting in 16 countries of the world and by 
the end of the year expects to be opera- 
ting in two more. 

General Motors Corp.—Sales in Aug- 
ust will establish a new high monthly 
record, according to Alfred P. Sloan, 
president. “Since the introduction of im- 
proved models by Chevrolet, Buick, 
Cadillac, Oakland-Pontiac and Oldsmo- 
bile,” he said, “the demand for our cars 
has broken every precedent. Sales in 
August are expected to exceed 130,000 
cars. The previous record month was 
April, 1926, when 122,742 cars were sold.” 

Great Northern Ry.—Asked I. C. C. 
to order the Northern Pacific Railway to 
grant it the right to use certain termina! 
facilities at Seattle. The application de- 
clared that the Northern Pacific had re- 
fused to permit the Great Northern to 
operate its trains over a short stretch of 
track connecting with the jointly owned 
tracks of the terminal. 

Hupp Motor Car Corp.—Stockholders 

will be asked to ratify proposed increase 
in common stock from 1,000,000 shares 
to 2,000,000 shares. 
* Interborough Rapid Transit Corp.— 
Extension of Queensborough subway to 
Times Square is expected to be opened 
by the first of the year. 
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International Combustion Engineering 
Corp.—Unfilled orders as of Aug. 1 were 
greater than at any time in the history of 
the corporation. 


International Paper Co—lIs enlarging 
kraft paper mill at Bastrop, La., to more 
than double its present capacity. The 
Kipawa mill at Temiskaming, Quebec, is 
being devoted to the production of sul- 
phite pulp to be used in the manufacture 
of rayon. 


Mack Trucks, Inc—Director is quo- 
ted as follows: “There has been no of- 
fer made by the General Motors Corp. to 
buy control. So far as the directors of 
the company know, General Motors has 
no interest in the company. 


Montgomery Ward & Co.—Montgom- 
ery Ward Warehouse Corp., a subsidiary, 
called for payment Sept. 1, 1926, at 101 
and interest, the entire issue of its first 
6s, due March 1, 1927-31. 


National Power & Light Co.—Issue of 
$9,500,000 6 per cent. gold debentures, 
Series “A”, due Aug. 1, 2026, was offered 
at 98 and interest. 


New York Central R. R—Applied to 
New York State Supreme Court for an 
injunction to stop the operation of a pas- 
senger motor bus service between New 
York and Poughkeepsie. Will spend 
more than $10,000,000 in improving two 
affiliated lines, the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie and the West Shore Railroad. 

Norfolk & Western Ry.—Pennsylvania 
Railroad recently added to its holdings 
of this company’s common and preferred 
shares according to New York “Times.” 
[t is believed to hold close to 50 per cent. 
of the capital stock, compared with about 
39 per cent. at the beginning of 1926. 

Packard Motor Car Co. of New York— 
Purchased an entire block front on the 
west side of Eleventh Avenue, New 
York, as a site for a 7-story service 
building to cost $2,000,000. 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co.—An- 
nounced that bus transportation ultimate- 
ly would replace all east and west bound 
surface trolleys in the central section of 
the city. During first month of air serv- 
ice carrying passengers and mail be- 
tween Washington and Philadelphia 
there were covered 14,500 miles in ap- 
proximately 174 flying hours. Two 
flights were made daily. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Stock- 
holders will vote on plans for liquidating 
the 40 per cent. of accumulated back 
dividends on the 8 per cent. preferred 
stock by the issue of 40,000 shares of 
convertible second preferred stock. It 
is understood that holders of the pre- 
ferred will be offered one share of the 
new second preferred in settlement of 
accumulated dividends. It is proposed 
also to increase the common of no par 
value from 328,750 shares to 500,000, the 
new stock to be offered to common 
stockholders for subscription at an 
attractive price on the basis of one new 
ior each two shares held, the proceeds 
to be used for retirement of debentures. 

Radio Corp. of America—Won suit 
against Splitdorf Electric Company in- 
volving patented tuning system in the 
manufacture of radio sets. Defendant 


was ordered to make an accounting of 
profits. 


_ Remington - Typewriter Co.—Stock- 
holders of the Remington-Noiseless 
iypewriter Co., a subsidary, will vote on 
Proposal to increase the Class A com- 
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SKYSCRAPERS are 
hewn from the earth in 
south central Indiana. 
Twelve million cubic 
feet of limestone—dura- 
ble for long life, plas- 
tic for infinite adorn- 
ment—are cut and 
carved and shipped 
away each year to form 
sixty-five per cent of 
the nation’s stone build- 
ings. To take the blocks 
from the earth, lift them 
= out of quarries, and 
cut them into perfect 
smoothness or carve 
them into intricate 
columns, gargoyles, 
friezes, is the task of 
the electric power sup- 
plied to the Indiana 
limestone district by 
the Interstate Public 





















LIMESTONE 


Service Company, sub- 
sidiary of the Middle 
West Utilities Com- 
pany. Economical and 
dependable electric 
service provides eighty 
per cent of the lime- 
stone district’s motive 
power; and to the In- 
terstate Public Service 
Company accrues the 
strengthening depend- 
ability of the power 
demand of this impor- 
tant industry —an in- 
dustry which is char- 
acteristic of the diver- 
sified roster of essential 
economic activities 
served by Middle West 
Utilities Company sub- 
sidiaries in 1,696 com- 
munities in nineteen 
states of the Union. 


“MIDDLE WEST 


‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment 
banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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$35,000,000 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 


Forty-Year 434% Gold Bonds 
Due August 1, 1966 





Coupon bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal and exchangeable for fully 
registered bonds, re-exchangeable under conditions provided in the indenture. Interest pay- 
able February Ist and August Ist. 





NOT REDEEMABLE BEFORE AUGUST 1, 1936. 


Redeemable as a whole but not in part, at_the option of the Company, upon not less than 60 days’ previous 
notice, on any interest date on or after August 1, 1936, at 102%4% and accrued interest up to and 
including August 1, 1961, and thereafter at a premium equal to 14% for each six months 
between the redemption date and date of maturity. 





The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





For further information regarding ithe Company and this issue of Bonds reference is made to a letter, dated 
August 31, 1926, from Charles A. Peabody, Esq., Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company, copies of which may be obtained from the undersigned and from which the following is quoted: 


These bonds are to be the direct obligation of the Illinois Central Railroad Company, issued 
under an indenture to The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, Trustee. The indenture under 
which these bonds are to be issued will provide among other things that so long as any of the 
bonds of this issue are outstanding, Illinois Central Railroad Company will not create any new 
mortgage or other lien (except to extend or refund existing liens, as set forth in said indenture) 
upon any of the lines of railroad or branches, leaseholds or trackage rights, or stock of sub- 
sidiary companies (as specified in the indenture) now owned by it, unless effective provision be 
made in such new mortgage, or in the instrument creating such lien that the bonds of this 


issue shall be secured by such mortgage or other lien ratably with the other indebtedness se- 
cured thereby, all as provided in the indenture. 


“The purpose of the sale of these bonds is to provide the funds necessary for the construc- 
tion of the Edgewood Cutoff between Fulton, Ky., and Edgewood, IIl., and for other capital ex- 
penditures, including the new Paducah terminal and shops and track elevations and station facil- 
ities at Jackson and Clarksdale, Miss., and to reimburse the treasury of the Company for ex- 
penditures heretofore made for such purposes. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company has paid dividends on its capital stock uninter- 
ruptedly since 1860. The Company has at present outstanding $26,878,600 of 6% preferred 
stock and $127,566,800 of common stock on which dividends are being paid at the rate of 7% 
per annum. The gross income of the Illinois Central Railroad Company for the year ended 
December 31, 1925, after payment of all taxes, amounted to $33,504,960, while its total fixed 
charges for rentals, interest, etc., amounted to only $15,952,947. Such income for the seven 
months ended July 31, 1926, increased $1,914,749 over the same period of last year.” 





THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE BONDS, 
SUBJECT TO ALLOTMENT, AT 9642% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE 
OF DELIVERY, TO YIELD 495% TO MATURITY. 





The undersigned reserve the right to close the subscriptions at any time without notice, to reject any application, to allot 
a smaller amount than applied for and to make allotments in their uncontrolled discretion. 

The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned and subject to the approval by any 
public authorities that may be necessary of the issuance of the bonds and their sale to the undersigned as agreed and to the 
approval by their counsel of all legal proceedings in connection with the issue and sale of the bonds. Temporary bonds or interim 


receipts will be delivered against payment in New York funds for bonds allotted, which temporary bonds or interim receipts will 
be exchangeable for definite bonds when prepared. 


Application will be made in due course to list these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 





New York, September 1, 1926. Kuhn, Loeb &3 Co. 


Subscriptions for the above bonds having been received in excess of the amount offered, the subscription list 
has been closed and this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 
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mon from 75,000 shares to 125,000 no-par 
shares, and the issuance of 25,500 shares 
of this stock to Class A and Class B com- 
mon stockholders at $35 a share. All 
stockholders would have the right to 
subscribe to one share of Class A com- 
mon for every five shares of record Sept. 
20. Right would expire Oct. 3. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Increased 
sheet mill production to near capacity, 
all 16 mills at Niles works being sched- 
uled. 

Sears,. Roebuck. & .Co.—President 
Rosenwald reports that business since 
beginning of current fiscal year, July 1, 
has shown a distinct gain over the cor- 
responding period of 1925. 

Studebaker Corp—A. R. Erskine, 
president, said: “We have no plans for 
either raising or lowering our prices. 
We have more orders than we can fill 
and the factories are all running at ca- 
pacity.” 

Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corp.— 
Common stock will be increased from 
800,000 shares to 890,600 shares. Stock- 
holders authorized issue of $3,000,000 
15-year 6 per cent. convertible bonds to 
put out under terms decided upon by di- 
rectors. The bonds are to be dated 
Oct. 1, 1926, and mature Oct. 1, 1941. 

Texas Co—Texas Corp. has been in- 
corporated under Delaware laws with 
a capital stock of $250,000,000, consist- 
ing 10,000,000 shares of $25 par value. 
New company was organized to take 
over the Texas Co. with indicated in- 
tention eventually of liquidating the 
Texas Co. and acquiring all properties. 

Transcontinental Oil Co.—Production 
from five wells in the Nigger Creek field 
is about 8,400 barrels daily. Production 
from all wells is said to be more than 
15,000 barrels daily. 

United Alloy Steel Corp.—Share- 
holders voted approval of the various 
proposals involved in the consolidation 
with the Central Steel Co., and the Cen- 
tral Furnace Co. 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co.—Is_re- 
ported to have sold a part of its hold- 
ings in the Cuba Company. 








SHORT TERM 
8% BONDS 


Maturities—2 to 8 years; 


Security—First mortgages on new,in- 
come-producing buildings; first lien 
on income; monthly advance pay- 
ments On interest and principal col- 
lected from the borrower by trustee; 
Trustee: Trust Company of Florida, 
operating under state banking super- 
vision; 

Record: No loss to any investor since 
this business was founded in 1909. 


Free Booklet: Mailed on request. 


First Mortgage Bonds at 8% 
$100 Bonds, $500 Bonds, $1000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 


Write to 


‘TRusT COMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus $500,000 











Serving the World 
Of Business In Every Way 
A Commercial Bank Can . 
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BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 

















FLORIDA ACREAGE 
IS TOO CHEAP 


Many good, well located tracts of Florida land, can now be bought at from 30% to 50% 
of ty ure at which they could have been sold last year—some of them can be bought 
at gures. 


This is much too cheap, and I predict that acreage will rapidly recover. 


The Florida boom, in spite of its ridiculous features, had two well established effects, 
(1) it called attention to the advantages, resources and attractions of the state in a way 
that nothing else could have done, and (2) it brought into the state hundreds of millions 
of dollars of which somewhere between 40 and 70 percent went into fixed physical 
improvements that remain after the boom is over. 


The result has been a heavy, quiet, almost unsuspected tide of immigration to 
Florida this summer, with ample accommodations to provide for it. 


In July, 1925, when the boom was at its height and Florida was crowded as never 
before, 16,009,214 gallons of gasoline were sold in the state. In July, 1926, at the 
lowest point of the dull summer season after the boom, 22,176,238 gallons of gasoline 
were sold in Florida. 


Locally, the Tampa Gas Co. reports double the gas consumption; the Tampa Electric 
Co. reports increased customers at the rate of 630 a month, andi the telephone company, 
a prospective net gain for 1926 of 6,000 new stations as agaist 4,000 for 1925. For the 
— — weeks in August applications for new ’phones have been made at the rate of 
23 a day. 


The fact is, the full force of the Florida boom never did have a chance to d 
itself naturally. It was choked off prematurely by the freight embargo and the fri: Peful 
ae. It is now finding wholesome expression in a steadily increasing tide of 
omeseekers. 


As far as it went the boom was essentially urban. It confined itself chiefly to 
development A sp ee ig the — of .-— hotels a houses. It 
was prematurely c short of supplying the necessary a t development to 
provide for the largely increased po yalatlon. The imports of Pm ng and egg products alone 
are now estimated at thirty-six ition dollars, a highly unnatural condition. 


For these reasons I believe well located agricultural land in Florida to be an excellent 
buy. Many of the land owners have reason to realize the value of a dollar. So it can 
be bought cheap. And it will increase in value as the result of an irresistible demand. 
In my opinion, nothing short of a world catastrophe can prevent a quick, big profit on 
a well chosen purchase made now. 


I have been here in business fifteen years. I handle wholesale acreage. From March, 
1925, to June, 1926, I have not advised any purchase in Florida. Since June 1 have 
made several sales. 


I really have advance, up to the minute information in regard to the status of affairs 
in Florida. And I am in touch with several tracts of land that can be bought now at 
much less than their worth. Write or wire for an offer in detail. 


LAMAR RANKIN 


916 CITIZENS BANK BUILDING TAMPA 
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A MAN WITH A 
THOUSAND 
DOLLARS 


MAN with a thousand dollars 

walked into the offices of 

| S. W. STRAUS & CO. about 20 
years ago. 


He invested his fundsina first mort- 
gage security, explaining that he 
wished to reinvest the money when 
the mortgage was due and build 
up a permanent investment fund, 
as a guarantee against old age and 


in order to leave something be- 
hind him. 


Today, this man has more than 
$50,000 invested in sound, first 
mortgage securities. He has never 
had a large income; never made a 
“lucky” financial stroke, but he 
has invested his surplus, reinvested 
his interest and maturing funds 
and added what he could from 
time to time. Today he is known 
as a substantial, successful citizen 
and faces the future without fear. 


What this man has done you can 
do, too. The important thing is to 
start right. Select conservative, 
safe securities. Straus Bonds furn- 
ish an ideal medium for building 
up a fortune. Investigate the 
STRAUS PLAN. Write today for 
literature which will show how 
you, too, can obtain financial in- 
dependence. Ask for our 


BOOKLET 1-1611 





The Straus Hallmark on a bond stampsit 
at once asthe premier real estate security. 


SW. STRAUS & CO, 


Established 1882 » Incorporated 
Investment Bonds 











STRAUS BUILDING 
505 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th St. 
New YorkK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blvd, 

CHICAGO 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 
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Are You Right 
On the Market ? 


This market is puzzling most investors. 


Hold stocks? Buy more? SeljJ? Sell 
short? Send for eur latest market fore- 
cast, a timely analysis on what to do. We 
have no stocks to sell, but are security 
market analysts, with an exceptionally 
, sa record for being right. This sample 
orecast free. Simply address— 


American Securities Service 
1047 Corn Ex. Bank Bildg., New York 
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Guaranteed Real Estate Mortgage 
Bonds—The Baltimore Trust Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland, have issued a book- 
let describing the merits of guaranteed 
mortgage bonds. Booklet 22 will be sent 
upon request. 

Diversification and Vigilance—This is 
the title of a booklet issued by A. B. 
Leach and Company, 57 William 
Street, New York. A liberal education 
on the results to be accomplished by 
diversification and careful selection of 
investments. 

500 Wisely Chosen Securities—Are de- 
scribed in a booklet issued by the 
American Founders Trust Company, 50 
Pine Street, New York. 

Stock Market Letter—Tobey and 
Kirk, Members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 25 Broad Street, New York, 
will send upon request a sample copy 
of their weekly market letter, contain- 
ing interesting information on current 
market activities. 

Odd Lots—The advantages of buying 
fractional shares of listed stocks are set 
forth in a booklet prepared by John 
Muir and Company, Members New 
York Stock Exchange, 61 Broadway, 
New York. Sent upon request. 

The Prudence Partial Payment Plan— 
How first mortgage real estate bonds 
can be purchased by this plan is ex- 
plained in a booklet issued by the Pru- 
dence Company, Inc. 331 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 

Diversity of Listed Stocks—How this 
can be accomplished is explained in a 
booklet issued by Chisholm and Chap- 
man members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 52 Broadway, New York. 

Interesting Facts—A booklet issued by 
the Associated Gas and Electric Secu- 
rities Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York. It sets forth valuable informa- 
tion concerning public utility companies. 
Free upon request. 

How to Build an Independent In- 
come and Fifty-Three Years of Proven 
Safety—T hese 
free upon request to the F. H. Smith 
Company, Smith Building, Washington, 
D. C. One booklet describes the ad- 
vantage of dealing with an old-estab- 
lished house and the other treats with 
an investment savings plan. 

Bulletin S-152—Bookmire Economic 
Service, Incorporated, 570 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, will send this sample 
booklet upon request. 

How Much Should Your Money Earn? 
—Caldwell and Company, 687 Union 
Street, Nashville, Tenn., answer this in 
a booklet of the same title. A copy sent 
gratis on request. 

The Bache Review—A weekly Review 
in condensed form of conditions in the 
stock market. Copy gratis upon request 
to J. S. Bache and Company, 42 Broad- 
way, New York. 

$85 or Multiplies Therefore—The 
purchasing power in this figure is an- 
swered in Circular F. M. 1. Copy sent 
upon request to Throckmorton and 
Company, 100 Broadway, New York. 
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In one of the 278 
typically progress- 
ive communities 
setved by this 
Company a sur- 
vey of the General 
Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 
showed that 90% 
of all the homes 
have electric 
washers. 


The progressiveness of 
the territory served by 
this Company is 
reflected in constantly 
increasing revenues. 


General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, IIL 
Serving 6,000 ) square miles—2 78 
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booklets will be sent- 





Automotive Giants 


of America 
By B. C. FORBES 


and 
Oo. D. FOSTER 


Contains the biographies of 
twenty leading motor 
car makers. 


$2.50, postage prepaid 


Fall in and Mail----- 


FORBES, 
120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE STORY OF FLORIDA 

The Tatum brothers, who began 
operations in Florida in 1883, have just 
issued a very interesting booklet which 
describes their various activities and 
also opportunities for conservative in- 
vestors in Florida mortgages. They 
will be glad to send a copy of this book- 
let on request. The firm is one of 
the largest operators in Florida in the 
real estate and investment field. 





HISTORY OF BRASS INDUSTRY 
The history of the brass industry 
in the United States is outlined and 
described in a revised edition of a book 
by that tithe which has just been pub- 
lished by the author, William G. La- 
throp. The story of brass in this 
country begins with its birth in the 
valley of the Naugatuck River in the 
State of Connecticut in the eighteenth 
century and has since swept the conti- 
nent to the distant lands of Montana. 
“The Brass Industry” is historically 
interesting and technically informative, 
covering the subject comprehensively 
and completely. 





“Transport Aviation,’ by Archibald 
Black. Profusely illustrated. Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Company, New 
York. Price $3.00. 

This is a discussion of aviation as it 
stands to-day, a new member of the in- 
dustrial world. It shows that flying has 
passed out of the romantic and expeti- 
mental stages and has become a thing to 
be considered from the commercial point 
of view, a vital factor in the transporta- 
tion industry and a prospective source of 
income to the investor. 

The book deals thoroughly with the eco- 
nomics of transport aviation the world 
over, comparing the subsidized European 
lines with the self-supporting lines of the 
United States, giving complete data on 
costs and returns on operation and main- 
tenance, on modern practice, trend of de- 
sign, attitude of the public toward trans- 
portation, etc. 

Transport Aviation will serve as a 
guide-book to the potential investor in 
the new industry of aviation. 





A further indication of how Europe 
is taking up American business meth- 
ods is given by Department of Com- 
merce figures of exports for the first 
six months of the current year. These 
show an increase in the value of office 
appliances exported from $17,688,616 
last year to $19,198,022 this year. Total 
exports under the specialties classifica- 
tion reached $83,543,824, as compared 
vith $77,618.320 during the correspond- 
ing period of 1925. 

Total for all classifications was given 

$368,359,000. During the same 
period $339,232,000 was paid out for im- 
ports. The agricultural implements di- 
vision of the Department reports an 
increase of about $100,000 in the export 
of farm machinery to a total of $7,326,- 
232 during July. 

A marked decrease in the imports of 
milk, cream and butter is noted for the 
six months period. Imports were 
$12,529,392 this year as compared to 
$13,233,526 for the corresponding period 
oi last year. Exports also fell off from 
$3,183,966 to $1,955,910. 


SEEKING NEW Mie, * 


ON OUR RECORD 





The Chemical Policy is to 
seek growth in its deposits 
byaiding legitimate growth 
among its depositors. 


WE WANT YOUR ACCOUNT IN ORDER 
TO CONTRIBUTE TO ITS GROWTH. 








CHEMICAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


B’WAY at CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE at TWENTY-NINTH STREET 
MADISON AVENUEat FORTY-SIXTH STREET 














What’s wrong with the 


Federal Trade Commission? 


Read 


“BOTHERING BUSINESS” 


A new 32-page book by 


H. A. TOULMIN, JR., 
of Toulmin and Toulmin, Attorneys 
Dayton, Ohio 


Price 50 cents Postage Prepaid 
Special Discount on Quantities 
FORBES 
New York, N. Y. 


120 Fifth Avenue 
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An 
Independent 
Income 


For example: $10 invested 
monthly with interest com- 
pounded will give you an in- 
come of $10 monthly in 12% 
ears and will have accumu- 
ated $2,150. 
Of course you may invest a 
larger amount monthly if 
you wish, but whatever the 
amount, the result will be the 
same if invested in the Pru- 
dence Partial Payment Plan. 
That is, you will receive a 
monthly income equal to your 

monthly investment. 

Ask for Booklet 


Offices open Mondays until 9 P. M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y. StateBanhing Dept. 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
331MadisonAve. 162RemsenSt. 


anna TEAR O 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my yart 
“The Pradence Partial 


F. M. 882 











Make Money 
in Real Estate: 


FAR REMARKABLY interesting and calghening. | 3 


: volume that should be a part of the library 
ie #3 everyone who invests a dollar. 


ae 3 The author, for many years a successful realtor of 3 
if national prominence and who has made a fortune in § 
Ewe real estate, carries the reader through all the phases 


: e: and dong les of realty investment for profit. Keen, ¥% 


SOaNBaAt, 


! Thirty-two chapters of valuable % 


«| i. of oa in print which deals so sympatheti- 


$2 cally and clearly with points the student and broker 
=m should know,” writes Donald W. Mac Ardle, Dean 
3 of the School of Commerce of Boston University. 


_ have never read a book pertaining to real estate that is 
3 ” writes former president Fred E. Taylor 
RPE of the Nat’ Assoc. of Real Estate Boards. 


: These men, like hundreds of others who attest to 
Ree: the es we — of this book speak with un- 
eia@e questioned authori 
Real estate is the a Each of us invest 
in it at some time or other in our life or pay tribute 
#2 to those who do. No matter how much or how little 
bi F you invest or speculate in real estate the — 
‘ou will derive from this volume will prove ee 
, descriptive Literature will be mailed you free. 


==. Mail the coupon at once 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 





BUSINESS“ TRANSPORS, 


: Qn — 





Gua sharp voices among the gen- 
eral public are heard more and more 
expressing appreciation of those busses 
which operate like coaches—as smooth- 
ly as a large sedan—and those which 
operate like trucks get no praise, not 
even from their drivers. Perhaps this 
points to a time in the near future when 
all fast trucks will be expected to 
operate like busses. 

It seems that at present some of the 
most useful information about progress 
in automotive affairs reaches the public 
through the advertising. Here each 
manufacturer or agent speaks out in 
bold type and without squeamish res- 
ervations, while engineers and editors 
are still pondering over the relative 
merits of this feature here and that 
feature there, some of them sponsored 
in each case by somebody as competent 


as themselves and all of them so plaus- 


ible that the main question nearly al- 
ways seems to be whether they. suit 
the customer’s needs, tastes, and pocket- 
book. 

The Ford “reliability tour” for air- 
planes did not bring out anything 
startling, which may be just as well, 
as the most promising new develop- 
ment might easily have been obscured 
on such a tour by some small slip in 
mechanical workmanship or in piloting. 
In point of fact it was regretted that 
two machines equipped with three 
engines, each, failed to score, due to 
mishaps considered accidental. It had 
been hoped that they would prove 
superior and would shed lustre over the 
three-engine theory which appeals to 
the public as representing an advance 
step in safety. As there was a period 
when a four-cylinder automobile engine 
was much less reliable than a good 
single-cylinder engine, while not much 
later the reverse became true, so it is 
believed that three-engine equipment 
will work for safety in the long run 
though it may not do so at once. 
Gambling on “three against one” 
represents only the fallacious and popu- 
lar side of the problem, while the use 
of three propellers, a better distribution 
of weights and stresses, and the use of 
moderate sized, well tested engines for 
large aircraft carrying commercial 
loads represent the more _ substantial 
considerations. Actually, each of the 
three engines must be more _ reliable 
than the larger single engine commonly 
employed before additional safety is 
realized. 


Trees Along Motor Roads 


Suitable tree planting along public 
highways is most satiscfactorily done 
by the community as a whole rather 
than by individuals, says the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
While a few states have good laws pro- 
viding for such planting, the remainder 
have either indifferent ones or none at 
all, according to Farmers’ Bulletin 
1481-F, “Planting the Roadside,” just 


issued and it is usually difficult to get 
local property holders to act on a given 
plan. For these reasons, says the de- 
partment, it is best to place the planting 
and subsequent care of roadside trees in 
the hands of a public body represent- 
ing some such division as the state, 
county, town, township, or parish, 
rather than smaller units. 

Suggestions relative to planning for 
the trees, planting and spacing them, 
pruning, arrangement of shrubs and 
perennials, and other phases of the 
work are given in the new publication 
which may be obtained free, as long as 
the supply lasts, upon application to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


From Shipper Through to Consignee 


Pennsylvania Railroad, through Elisha 
Lee, vice- president, has defined its 
views on “store-door delivery.” He 
writes in substance as follows: 

“Store-door” or, as it may perhaps be 
more properly termed, “door-to-door” 
delivery of less-than-carload freight is 
being widely discussed. It already ex- 
ists in Canada, England and in some 
isolated cases in this country. It offers 
to patrons a complete transportation 
service, using motor trucks for the ter- 
minal work at each end, and the rails 
for the intermediate line haul. 

It affords a solution for at least some 
of the problems of relieving rail ter- 
minal congestion as well as improving 
service generally to the public. 

Its general adoption in this country 
doubtless lies well in the future. For the 
present we may safely assume, however, 
that it will be gradually established. 

Primarily the question of “door-to- 
door” or “store-door” delivery is one 
of establishing a superior service for the 
shipping public, to be paid for by cor- 
responding additional charges. In our 
opinion, from the viewpoint of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad management, 
the following principles are both sound 
and fundamental: 

1. Door-to-door delivery must be 
established gradually. 

2. Co-operative action by all rail- 
roads is both desirable and essential. 

3. The investment and_ business 
standing of existing truck-men must be 
considered. 

4. The investment in existing rail fa- 
cilities must be given full and just con- 
sideration. 

5. The service must be optional. 

6. The cost of this service must be 
borne by the shippers and receivers. 

7. Drayage charges must be reason- 
able, but separate from and additional 
to existing rail rates. 

Mr. Lee has here furnished an ex- 
cellent basis for discussion, with great 
emphasis, perhaps, on the question: 
How rapidly may the “store-door deliv- 


ery” principle be generally realized?— 


M. C. K. 
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F ONG distance telephoning is be- 
coming very popular. Two trans- 
continental lines have been in opera- 
tion for some time, one from New 
York to San Francisco via Chicago, 
with branches North and South, and a 
southern line through Texas, and now 
the Bell system is building a northern 
line from Chicago via Minneapolis to 
Spokane and Seattle, partly by extend- 
ing and connecting the local systems 
along the route. 


The “Repeater Station” 


A big feature in long distance ser- 
vice is the “repeater station,” where the 
voice is amplified and delicate instru- 
ments detect and locate troubles and 
irregularities in the transmission system. 
Many motorists have noticed these trim 
brick buildings that are seen about 50 
miles apart along the long distance 
cables and have wondered what they 
are for, as they represent a develop- 
ment which was impossible a few years 
ago. The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company states that on 
some of the large cables there are 
as many as 250 repeaters in each sta- 
tion, each with its audion tubes, trans- 
former and associated apparatus, while 
the required power is derived from 
local electric plants and drives direct- 
current generators and ringing ma- 
chines. A large storage battery supple- 
ments this equipment, and in some 
cases a gas or kerosene engine is in- 
stalled, ready at any moment to drive 
the generators if the other power 
sources should fail. Between New York 
and Chicago there are 17 of these re- 
peater stations. 


Light Saved and Improved 


A factory whose lighting arrange- 
ments were remodeled to increase the 
efficiency of the workers showed an or- 
iginal illumination of 2.7 foot-candles, 
according to the engineer in charge. 
This was raised to 3.8 foot-candles 
when dirty lamps and fixtures were 
washed. When bulbs of the required 
wattage were put in, the intensity be- 
came 5.1 foot-candles, and this grew 
to 7.1 foot-candles when walls and 
ceilings were refinished in a light. color. 


The greatest advantage in getting a 
maximum of light reflected from 
walls and ceilings is that this light 
is diffused and illuminates almost uni- 
formly in all directions and at all 
points in a room, while a direct light 
source, even when inclosed in a large 
bowl, illuminates an object with sharp 
variation decided by distance and angles, 
particularly four times less when the 
distance is doubled and approximately 
four times less at thirty degrees 
to the illuminated surface than at 
ninety degrees. Daylight coming from 
windows or small skylights also sup- 
plies very uneven illumination if no pro- 
visions are made for getting a large 


portion of the light reflected from 
ceilings and walls. The labor involved 
in keeping ceilings and walls in condi- 
tion to reflect light properly should of 
course be reduced to a minimum, but 
little has so far been done in this re- 
spect. 

New Jersey has joined New England 
in classing public utility securities as 
legal investments for savings banks. 
subject to the usual restrictions. In the 
case of the Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company of New Jersey, the chief 
operating subsidiary of the Public Serv- 
ice Corporation of New Jersey, thirty 
bond issues totalling a par value of 
$115,000,000 are affected by the new leg- 
islation. 

Criticism 


During the past month much com- 
ment has been heard upon the disclos- 
ures of large contributions from the 
Insull interest to the campaigns of 
political candidates in Illinois, and it 
has been widely deplored that public 
utilities must still be protected against 
hostile political interference by means 
of costly support for candidates known 
to be friendly to the present system. 
A sore spot is revealed, but the cloud 
has a silver lining, as the situation 
would be worse if the public utilities 
were wholly immersed in political con- 
trol and subject to a change of prin- 
ciples after every election. 


From another point an attack has 
been made upon prevailing practices 
among corporations, including public 
utilities and holding companies. Wil- 
liam Z. Ripley, professor at Harvard 
University, makes the charge in a mag- 
azine article that the financial state- 
ments issued by a number of large 
companies impart no true knowledge of 
the facts important to stockholders and 
the public. And he mentions other 
companies whose statements are satis- 
factory. He proposes as a remedy 
that the Federal Trade Commission 
proceed under its legal authority to ac- 
quire all the information needed for 
clear insight, in any case which it may 
consider necessary to investigate. No- 
body seems to approve of this cumber- 
some remedy, but members of the com- 
mission say there is at least a good op- 
portunity for standardizing the account- 
ing methods. 

















T. & T. Repeater Station at 
Crete, IIL. 
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PAY NO MONEY 
for Refinishing 


Your Floors 


with this new electric 
machine you can re- 
finish them yourself 


| 8 freee the old, unsightly varnish you may 
have beautiful floors. The Ponsell F oor Ma- 
chine scrapes off the ground-in dirt, the din 
varnish or shellac. It brings back the hidden loveli- 
ness of the wood itself. 

It sandpapers the floor, takes every bit of rough- 
ness from it, leaves it literally “as smooth as silk.” 
Next it rubs wax into the wood—rubs quickly, 
powerfully. friction, it warms the wax— 
spreads it evenly. 

Finally it polishes the floor—brings it to a fine, 
lustrous, non-slippery finish—a finish you never 
dreamed your floors could be given. 

And all this you are able to do yourself. Isn’t 
that better than paying somebody several hun- 
dred dollars and having workmen in your home 
for days and days? The machine costs but a frac- 
tion of this and then, when you have refinished 
your floors, it keeps them in perfect condition for 
you as long as you live. 

The Ponsell Floor Machine also scrubs floors— 
tile floors, linoleum floors, cement floors, any 
floors. It gives linoleum a lustre surpassing any- 
thing you , ated ever known before—a surface so 
immaculately smooth that dust and dirt have a 
hard time sticking to it. With the Ponsell you 
achieve spotless cleanliness without getting your 
hands wet or the least splashing. You avoid the 
drudgery which makes housekeeping so distasteful. 


Branches in 24 cities 


Our greatest argument is the machine’s actual per- 
formance. You owe it to your home to learn more of 
this wonderful machine. Use the coupon; ask us for 
further information; let us tell you which of our 24 
branch offices is nearest to you, so that you may arrange, 
if you wish,for a FREE demonstration in your own home 
—or a ten-day FREE trial if you are too far from the 
nearest office, 








Ponsell Floor Machine Co. 
220-230 West 19th St., New York City 


Please mail me complete information and pri 
your Electric Floor Machine. This does not obli 
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regarding 
me in any 























KAY 
COPPER 


Listed on New York 
Curb Exchange 





Booklet on request 


Kay Copper Corp. 
25 Broadway, New York 


Telephone: Whitehall 2161 
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HAS THE JEW 
Lost His 
RELIGION 





An Ariicle of 
Tremendous 
Significance 
and Vital 
Timeliness 


Personality stories, special feature articles, good 
fiction. Such 1s the contents of Success Magazine 


BERNARD SHAW AT ARM’S 


LENGTH— An Intimate Study of the Man 
Himself. Noted Irish Dramatist Reveals 
Some of his Startling Views on People and 
Things—A Boy at Seventy. 


How BABE RUTH “CAME 


BACK”— Once a Reform School Boy and 
later the most Spectacular Figure in Base- 
ball, Babe Ruth heard the Crowd’s Cheers 
turn to Jeers—The Epic Story of a Mighty 
Ballplayer’s Return to Power after he had 
been Counted out by the Experts. 


These and 24 other features in the October issue. At all newsstands 25c per 
copy. Subscription price $2.50 per year. 


THIS MAN GOT SICK OF NEW 


YORK—P. Arden Hall, Discouraged Young 
Architect, Resigned his Position in an Office 
and took a Chance on his own Ingenuity. 
Some Houses he Remodeled, before and after 
Construction. 


HE MADE TWENTY MILLIONS 


IN A YEAR ON WALL STREET 


That is the Story of William C. Durant, Giant 
Speculator and Plunger, who Created 300 
Millionaires and then went Broke himself— 
His Spectacular Return of Fortune. 


Success Magazine 


251 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Dividends 








ARMOUR 
DIVIDENDS 


On August 20th the Board of 
Directors of Armour and Com- 
pany met and declared the fol- 
lowing dividends: 


Armour and Company 
Illinois 


The usual quarterly dividend 
(1%) on the preferred stocx, 
payable October Ist, 1926, to 
stockholders of record, Septem- 
ber 10th, 1926. 


Armour and Company 
of Delaware 


The usual quarterly dividend 
(134) on the preferred stock, 
payable October Ist, 1926, to 
stockholders of record, Septem- 
ber 10th, 1926. 


PHILIP L. REED, Treasurer. 














The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


111 Broadway, New York 


July 15, 1926. 

The Board of Directors this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1%% on the Preferred stock of the Corpora- 
tion payable October 1, 1926, to stockholders of record 
September 16, 1926. 

Upon presentation and surrender of their respective 
shares of First Preferred stock of the former The United 
Gas and Electric Corporation and/or scrip certificates of 
the Corporation issued for fractional shares of Pre- 
ferred stock, after the close of business on September 
16, 1926, there shall be paid said quarterly dividend 
to the holders of such shares of First Preferred stock 
and said scrip certificates, upon the full shares of Pre- 
ferred stock issuable to them on such surrender and 
exchange, together with dividends thereon at the rate 
of 5% per annum for the period from July 20, 1923, 
to July 1, 1925, and at the rate of 6% per annum from 
July 1, 1925, to July 1, 1926. 


J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 





Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, 


Dividend No. 163 
Dividend ef TWO poe pg a per share 
on the capital stock of S & Company, wiil 
be paid on ——— 1, 1908. te te stockholders of 
record, ber 10, 1926, as shown on the 
books of the 


C. A. PEACOCK, Secretary 





UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 

A cash dividend of One Dollar and Tweuty- 
five Cents ($1.25) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this tion has 
clared, payable October 1, 1926, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business September 

1926. Books do not close. 


W. M. BEARD, Treasurer. 











INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 
EADERS of “Forbes” 
may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 
Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 





























“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


Bad Luck 


A Scotchman who was going to take 
a trip from Boston to New York by 
train was told to throw a penny out of 
the window at every tunnel for good 
luck. 

When he returned to Boston he was 
asked if he had good luck by throwing 
a penny out of the window at every 
tunnel. 

The Scotchman answered; “I had good 
luck the first three times, but the fourth 
time I had bad luck.” 

“How did you have bad luck at the 
fourth tunnel?” he was asked. 

“The string broke and I lost the 
penny,” he replied—$5 prize to L. E. 
Crowell, Norwich, Conn. 

* * * 


Had His Doubts 


Willie: “Hello! Why are you standin’ 
here in front of the office you got fired 
from last week? Waitin’ to get taken 
backr” 

Jimmie: “Not much! I just wanted 
to see if they was still in business.” 
—Kansas City Star. 

* * * 


Landed The Job 


A downtown business man arrived at 
his office one morning recently after ad- 
vertising for an office boy in the evening 
papers and found a queue of about 
thirty boys stretched down the hall from 
his office door. The youngsters seemed 
to be in semi-military formation and 
apparently were under the command of 
one stern looking chap who stood out in 
front like an A. E. F. top sergeant. 

The man of business looked over the 
line up and their commander silently for 
half a minute, then unlocked his door 
and passed into his office. He was im- 
mediately followed by the junior top- 
sergeant who brought things to a head at 
once by saying. “Now boss if you and 
I can agree on the salary, I'll go out and 
chase that entire outfit home.” He got 
the job.—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to 
John Flanagan, Scranton, Pa. 

*x* * * 


Telling Her 


Phone Operator: I have your party. 
Deposit 10 cents, please. 

Souse at pay station: Whazzat? 

Operator: Please deposit your money. 

Souse: Listen, girlie, what I want is 
conversation from a frien’, not financial 
advice from a (hic) total stranger.— 
Journal of Commerce. 





__ Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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LAB A) 


Invest $5,000 | 
Take Out $16,000 


$5,000 at 8% semi-annual com- 
pound interest will amount to 
more than $16,000 in 15 years 
invested in: 


Prorir QUARINS Bonps 
“The Proven 


20th Century Investment” 


Don’t wait till you have the $5,000. 
Start with $1,000, $500 or even 
$100. Get your money started 
working at its rightful return. 


Invest regularly every few months 
or so and the results above will 
be multiplied many times. Sea- 
soned and time-tested Profit 
Sharing Bonds offer you the 
safest, surest way to acquire finan- 
cial independence. Their safety 
has been proven through panics 
and wars which did not interrupt 
their liberal returns. 








Take your pencil, or pen—fill out 
the coupon and learn why Profit 
Sharing Bonds pay better than 
speculation. 

Send the Coupon today 


a — | 


ita Oo Send me Circular B-296 | 











Clarence Hodson & fh 


aaa ESTABLISHE 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway New York 

















Atlanta Biltmore 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level in the heart of the 
South. A climate that is win- 
ning universal recognition as 
one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman group 
and the South’s supreme hotel. 


Golf privileges for guests 


. Single, $3.50 to $6.00 
RATES: Double, $6.00 to $10.00 
Write for descriptive literature. | 


413 W. Peachtree St. Atlanta, Ga. 


























BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

$400 MACHINE EARNED $5,040 IN ONE YEAR. 
$240 machine, $1,448; 160 machine, $2,160. Many 
St. Louis machines earned annually $4, 000. One man 
placed 300. Responsible company offers exclusive ad- 
vertising proposition. Unlimited possibilites. Protected 
terrtory. $1,000 to $3,000 required. 

unnecess: 

National. "Kel- Lae Co., 334 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Me. 
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o Serve 


The photographs here cannot tell the entire story, 
but you will get from them an indication of the 
additions that have recently been made to the 
Kuhlman Factory—additions that will enable us 
to serve you and other transformer users even 
better than we have in the past. 


The increase and improvement is not only in 
factory space, but also in equipment and person- 
nel, The greater space permits arrangement of 


ou even 
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Another fact—these additions have been made 
possible and necessary by the ever-growing 
demand for Kuhlman Transformers. 


Write for the Transformer Handbook F. M. 210 


KUHLMAN ELECTRIC CoO. 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


etter 


equipment for more efficient production. The 
new building provides better light and more 
pleasant working conditions, These improve- 
ments are reflected in the product and the benefits 
are thus realized by the purchasers of Kuhlman 


Transformers. 
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